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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE SHORTT 
FAMILY. 


Tue Shortts are among my most agreeable friends— 
| decidedly nice people, to use a modern Anglicism which 
seems designed to include all the social properties that 
any one desires in his friends. They are extremely 
good-natured, perfectly undesigning and unselfish, 
have much cleverness and intelligence, no glumness 
—on the contrary, a great deal of pleasantry. They 
have, however, one general peculiarity which some 
might consider as rather a drawback from their cha- 
racter: this is a tendency to inadvertency. They 
are all of them extremely apt to overlook facts and 
circumstances obvious to other people, to be unin- 
formed upon small but essential points, and to get 
accordingly into scrapes from which a little knowledge 
or sharpness might have saved them. A dear, inno- 
cent, thoughtless, ungossiping, happy-to-see-every body 
sort of family they are, in troubles every day about 
one thing or another, thrown into utter dismay once 
a week, and yet somehow never much deranged in 
their course, and, above all things, never corrected. 
The inadvertencies of Mr Shortt himself are some- 
| times of a serious nature. His wife or one of his 
| daughters tells him of her intentions as to new stair- 
| carpets or new dresses for balls, and he, lost in reverie 
at the moment, knows nothing of it till the account is 
|| presented! Regret and remonstrance are vain. He is 
| always assured that he was duly informed beforehand, 
| and that, if he did not ‘take it in,’ it was his own fault 
|| —which reason tells him is very true: so what can he 
| say? It only remains that he pay. Of course, the 
poor man is liable to have his weakness taken advant- 
|| age of; but, to do the female members of his family 
|| justice, I believe they never tell him of any consultation 
| on such matters which has not really taken place. 
|| The truth is, they have not the dexterity required to 
|| practise any sort of deception. 
|| While all the greater affairs of the household are 
'| conducted with tolerable propriety by Mrs Shortt, 
| particularly those which consist of routine, as meals 
| and the arrangements regarding the children, there 
|} are many of what may be called the occasional in 
'| which the family peculiarity becomes conspicuous. To 
|| have a place for everything and everything in its 
place, is a maxim perhaps only to be realised by a 
sharp, methodical, disagreeable few: it is quite beyond 
| the human nature of the Shortts! You never can see 
|| the street directory, or find the key of the shrubbery, 
|| or lay hands on the patent cork-screw. 
| keys is always up stairs when it should be down, and 


The basket of 


the addresses of friends were too great an effort at | 
order. Accordingly, after a letter is written, it is | 
often retained a few days for want of the correct | 
superscription, or, if addressed by memory, ten to one 
it comes back in three weeks from the Dead-letter | 
Office. Even when possessed of a correct address, the | 
Shortts are very apt to transcribe it amiss, or with | 
some serious omission. Therefore, when they invite a 
large party, there is always a deduction of about fifteen | 
per cent. for persons who have not got their cards, or 
not got them in time. As the family are too innocent | 
to have the least conception of a need for secrecy, they | 
allow their letters to lie on tables, on chimney-pieces, 
or in open drawers, where their servants may read | 
them if they choose; but the probability is that, from | 
the very absence of all appearance of reserve, no one 
ever feels any curiosity about them, or thinks of 
peeping into them. 

One of the greatest vexations the Shortts are liable 
to, is that of meeting friends whom they have not | 
seen or heard of for some time, and then making the | 
most dismal mistakes about them—using masculine | 
pronouns about the last baby when they should have | 
used the feminine, adverting to a member of the family | 
‘ whose name is never heard,’ or proving utterly ignor- | 
ant of some severe illness which lately befell the 
head of the house. People are extremely apt to be | 
offended when you do not know how ill they have 
been. You will hear them say, in quite an angry tone: | 
‘Did you not know I have had a severe cold for three 
weeks?’—as if it argued you the most unfeeling 
monster on earth. Oddly enough, the troubles of the | 
Shortts on these points are not from want of an anxiety 
on the subject. Indeed, they are rather nervous about 
the family history of their friends. One will some- 
times be heard trying to put the rest on their guard: 
‘ Now, let me tell you, and do all listen to what I have 
to say—I have met Mrs Thomson, and she says she 
will call soon. Her youngest child has had the measles, | 
she has a son home from sea just now, and Mr 
Thomson has been rather poorly all the spring. Be | 
sure, too, to remember that Robina is engaged to young | 
Spriggs. I believe her married sister’s baby has had 
his first two teeth; perhaps you may be allowed to 
forget that fact with impunity; but it will be much | 
better if you can remember it. Anyhow, do fix in 


| your memories Mr Thomson’s bad cough and Robina’s 


engagement.’ The good souls hear it all, make jokes | 
of it, and probably forget their lesson before night. 

As long as the Shortts go along in the accustomed | 
grooves of life, they are tolerably safe. When they | 
set about anything extraordinary, they are sure, with 


! down stairs when it should be up. ‘To keep a book of | their want of promptitude and sharpness, to fall into 
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mistakes. They make exceedingly bad travellers—the 
attention, careful prevision, punctuality, and sheer 
hard work of travelling, are too much for them. Never 
having a Bradshaw of the existing month, they are 
extremely apt to come at a wrong time for the train; 
or, failing to commence packing soon enough, they 
very often do not appear on the platform, or, if it is a 
steamer, on the quay, till within a half-minute of being 
| too late. Always, there is a hurry-skurry—a rash 
| plunging here, a desperate and dangerous leap there. 
| Half their servants, uninformed beforehand of the 
|| station they were to come to, appear at a wrong one, 
|| and are thrown too late. The last time the family 
| went to a certain watering-place, the steamer was 
|| moving away from the quay as they came up. They 
were just able to jump in, and have a baby shot 
after them, like a bundle, when off they were, leaving 
| the infant’s nurse and another servant behind. The 
|| baby stood the projection of its person without com- 
|| ment, but complained a good deal at night of the 
separation from the nurse, who, for her part, was not 
|| less distressed. It may be said that the migrations of 
| the Shortts are not so much of the nature of a journey 
|| as a flight. It generally takes a week before the whole 
|| family and whole baggage get reunited. After all, they 
never meet any serious losses or disasters; and accord- 
|| ingly they can tell stories of their various ‘flights’ with 
|| @ certain gusto that makes you laugh at them. One 
|| of their best relates chiefly to the adventures of a 
|| deserted laundry-woman, who, being as heedless as 
| any of the family—and, somehow, they have a luck in 
|| falling in with witless people—was utterly unable to 
| tell where she was going, or ought to have been going, 
and remained in a bewildered state on the hands of a 
|| railway station-master, equally bewildered, for nearly 
a day, when by mere chance somebody was able to tell 
her what place the family were bound for, and sent her 
on her way rejoicing. Jack, the wag of the set, has 
since then proposed that always before a journey, the 
children and servants should be labelled in the same 
manner as the luggage, so that in the event, only too 
probable, of being left behind, they may be duly 
forwarded. 
They have a great number of miscellaneous etourderies. 
Expecting a visit from an author, they will lay one of 
his books on the drawing-room table by way of com- 
pliment, but fail to observe that its leaves are uncut, 
so that they only make the poor man aware of the 
| neglect with which his writings are treated. Having 
|| a general notion of the benefits of breathing pure air 

at night, they open their windows immediately on 

leaving their bedrooms in the morning, and keep them 
|| carefully open all day, that the room may take in as 
much of the fresh element as possible—get, as it were, 
saturated and charged with fresh air—so as to last 
them over the night, when of course, for comfort’s 
sake, the apartment must be kept close. That there 
should be more use in an open chink at night than in 
the whole window-space during the day, would never 
occur to the Shortt family. Every now and then, Mr 
and Mrs Shortt are found making a mistake as to the 
day of an appointment, and going a week too soon, 
when of course they are shewn in their full dress into 
the company of a host and hostess lounging in easy 
style over a book, altogether unconscious of coming 
company. Scarcely a day passes when the servant, 
who regularly goes with letters to the Post-office, is 
not followed by a second with some additional epistles 
on matters of importance not remembered before. In 
their absence of mind, they make many mistakes 
through the force of association of ideas. Thus, speak- 


man for disbelieving a story he had told of seeing 
anchovies growing on trees, when some one, speaking 
of the capers cut by the wounded antagonist, brought | 
him in mind that it was capers, not anchovies, he had 
seen in that situation. 

A really pleasant kindly family are the Shortts—not | 
very serious, I must own, about anything, and certainly 
to be little depended upon for a correct story, or for an 
appointment; but always willing to oblige, and eager 
to enlarge the joys and diminish the sorrows of their | 
fellow-creatures. I sometimes fear they are too little 
concerned about the more solemn class of things. They | 
seem scarcely to have the solidity to give such matters | 
a right consideration. But one sees all this to be so | 
connected with an innocence of character, that it is | 
difficult to imagine how they are ever to suffer for it, | 
except as they now suffer in their persons and material | 
interests. Perhaps the reader will remember a remark | 
about Fontaine by his housekeeper. It well applies 
to the Shortts. 


my friends, of whom the story is told that he shot his | 
| 


HISTORY IN FIGURES. 


A very remarkable document—that is to say, unin- | 
viting in appearance, for it consists almost entirely 
of figures, but most valuable in the facts which 
may be educed from it—has just been issued from | 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. | 
It is termed a Statistical Abstract for the United | 
Kingdom in each of the Last Fifteen Years, from 1841 | 
to 1855; and, studied in connection with the events 
of the period, it will enable the statesman to educe 
maxims of political wisdom far beyond those of party, 
and the student of history, data more valuable than 
those of college professors. Let, for instance, either 
student or politician compare the prices and sales of 
wheat in any given year with the number of paupers— 
the times of national distress with the payments into 
and out of savings-banks, and the list of bankrupts; 
or times of peace and war with taxes repealed and taxes 
imposed, and he will see that the history of England 
may be written as legibly in figures as in the rounded 
periods of a Hume or a Macaulay. 

Leaving our readers to extract the moral for them- 
selves, we proceed to state the broad facts conveyed 
in the figures of the Abstract. 

We begin with the income of the nation, and 
the sources whence it is derived. In 1841, it was 
forty-eight millions; in the next year, it fell a 
million; and for the following ten years, it ranged 
between fifty-one and a half millions and fifty-four 
millions. In 1853, it was half a million more; and 
in the two last years, owing to extra taxes imposed 
on account of the late war, it rose, first to nearly 
fifty-seven millions, and then to sixty-three and a half 
millions. We may at once state, that, in dealing with 
these figures, we prefer quoting in round numbers, 
and not teasing our readers with the odd units, tens, 
hundreds, and thousands, which, though of some 
moment in our own concerns, are mere trifles 
in the accounts of a nation. In nine of the years 
there was a surplus of revenue; in the remaining six 
—namely, in 1841 and 1842, in 1847 and 1848, and 
in the two last years—there was a deficiency. Our 
wars in China and Afghanistan will explain the first, 
and our war with Russia the last; and the Irish famine 
and the general distress will sufficiently account for 
the deficiency in 1847 and 1848, even if the disturb- 
ances at the Cape and the war with the Sikhs had 
nothing to do with it. 


|| ing of a gentleman called Latimer, they would be 
|| very apt to mention Cranmer instead—instead of 
Beaumont, they would particularise Fletcher—referring 
|| to Thackeray, they would be fully as likely to cite 
— He must have been a near relation of 
Dice 


These fifty odd millions are raised—first from 
customs-duties, which have stood pretty regularly, 
during the whole period, at about twenty-one millions. 
The Excise has yielded from twelve and a half millions | 
to upwards of sixteen millions yearly. From stamps, | 
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notwithstanding the great reductions made on con- 
veyances, bills, and receipts, we get nearly as much now 
as in 1841. This may be roundly stated at seven 
millions. General taxes have declined from four and 
a half millions, in 1845, to barely three millions in 
1855; but then the property-tax, instead of yielding 
five millions, as in the first year of its operation, now 
yields nearly fourteen. The Post-office has nearly 
trebled its receipts, which were upwards of a million 
in 1855 against L.450,000 in 1841. We get a small 
annual sum from duties on pensions and offices, and 
a very irregular income from ‘small branches and 
hereditary revenue,’ which have yielded as much as 
| half a million, and as little as L.5000. From the ‘ sur- 
| plus fees of regulated offices,’ we received, one year, 
|| L.200,000, and in another not a fourth of that amount. 
| The crown-lands have returned L.77,000 in one year, 
|| and L.420,000 in another ; and by the sale of old stores, 
|| sppropriation of unclaimed dividends, and imprest 
| moneys, we have at one time got a sum approaching a 
I million and a half, and at another we have not realised 
jan eighth of that amount. These are the several 
| branches of the nation’s income. How do we spend it? 
First, there is our debt, which, nationally, is quite 
ja distinction, for no other nation can boast such a 
|| saddle. It stands now at 793 millions, and runs away 
| with more than half our income—from twenty-seven 
|| to twenty-eight millions—in the shape of interest and 
||management. The state of indebtedness is not felt to 
|| be particularly agreeable to individuals, yet there are 
|| not wanting philosophers who hold that the national 
|| debt of a country is one of its most useful institutions. 
| They remind us that the history of nations shews that 
|| the seeds of decay germinate quickly in the hotbeds 
\ of luxury and wealth; that narrow circumstances 
|induce habits of economy in individuals, and save 
|| mations from falling into war. How singularly this 
|| last argument has been refuted, the events of the last 
| three years testify; and even the appeal sometimes 
|| made on behalf of amiable spinsters who have a pious 
| horror of railway-shares, and won’t always trust the 
| lawyers with their little savings, scarcely affirms the 
| propriety of a funded debt. However, it will be good 
| time to discuss these questions some generations later. 
| At present, we have a tolerably handsome national 

debt, and we cannot expect to be rid of it in a hurry. 
| If we can draw any consolation from it, that will be 
| derived from the fact that it cost us less last year for 

interest and management than it cost in any of the 
|| fourteen preceding years. The next subject of ex- 
|| penditure is what is termed the Civil List. This— 
|| which was last settled by the second act of parliament 
| passed after her present most gracious Majesty came 
|| to the throne at L.385,000 a year—has usually 
amounted to between 1L.390,000 and 1L.400,000. 
Annuities and pensions have cost us from L.620,000 
(in 1841) down to L.340,000 (in 1855); salaries and 
allowances from L.284,000 to (last year) L.160,000. 
Diplomatic salaries and pensions appear to have 
settled at about L.150,000 a year; and the expense 


|| of courts of justice has suddenly sunk from above a 


million (in 1853), to less than haif that amount (in 
1855). Next to the interest of the-national debt, our 
heaviest payment is for our army. Last year, it cost 
us nearly twenty millions; the year before, eight 
millions; and in 1842 and 1843, the lowest year out 
of the fifteen, but six millions. Our navy cost last 
year nearly as much as the other branch of the service ; 
and, upon the average of years, rather more. The 
ordnance—the matériel of war—cost last year nearly 
ten millions; its average for the prior years being 
about two and a half millions. The civil service cost 
last year upwards of six and a half millions, but has 
been under three millions. 

One of the most interesting, yet most unsatisfactory 
groups of figures in the Abstract, is that relating to 


taxes repealed, reduced, or imposed. No other data 
than these figures, and the total amount of the revenue, 
would be required to ascertain the condition of the 
nation. But it unfortunately happens that the com- 
pilers have not thought it necessary to specify those 
taxes which, in spite of reduction, have presented an 
aggregate average return. Thus we look in vain, in 
1842, 1846, 1847, and 1848, for the history of the repeal 
of the corn-laws. In 1847, owing to the distress of 
the country, the duties upon foreign corn were entirely 
suspended, and not even the present nominal duty of 
one shilling per quarter was levied. In that year 
there was a loss to the revenue, in the suspension of 
these duties, of L.700,000, yet no mention of any such 
figures is to be found under the head of ‘ duties repealed 
or reduced.’ There is no year within the period named 
in which some duty was not reduced or taken off; 
but, on the other side, although years have 
without the imposition of fresh taxes, the period was 
begun and closed with a large addition in the shape 
of the income-tax, which, estimated in 1842 at five 
millions, was increased in 1854 by more than six and 
a half millions, and by two millions more last year. 
We put L.240,000 on Irish spirits in 1842, and next 
year took it off again. We took L.2,300,000 off sugar 
in 1845, and sundry little sums in nearly every 
following, year till 1854, when nearly half a million 
was put on again, and that was followed by more than 
another million of reimposed duties last year. In 
1853 and 1854 we took nearly two millions off tea, 
and in 1855 put nearly half of it on again. In 1851, 
we exchanged a window-duty of nearly two millions 
for a house-duty of L.600,000; and in 1853, having 
taken some L.300,000 off stamps, we laid two millions 
on that department in the shape of succession duties, 
by which the inheritors of landed estates are put on 
the same footing as those who receive cash-legacies, 
and are made to render to their alma mater—their 
country—an offering on their accession to wealth. 

Passing on to the articles we import, we find some 
curious items. We can take five millions of quarters 
of wheat, although last year we got but little more 
than half that quantity. Our coffee is reckoned by 
tens of millions of pounds, and we take more than a 
hundred million eggs with it. Our consumption of tea 
has gradually swelled from under forty million pounds 
in 1841, to eighty-three million pounds in 1855. We 
are inordinately fond of spices, consuming pepper by 
millions of pounds, and even indulging in about 
800,000 pounds of cassia lignea, a spice not generally 
known, but closely allied to cinnamon. We filled the 
national pipe last year with thirty-seven million pounds 
of tobacco, to say nothing of cigars and tobacco manu- 
factured; and we accompanied the indulgence with 
eight and a half million gallons of rum, nearly two 
million gallons of brandy, 200,000 gallons of Geneva, 
and nine million gallons of wine. The value of the 
articles imported in 1854 was L.152,500,000, and of | 
those of 1855 nearly L.144,000,000. 

And where do we get all these things from? Where, | 
above all, do we get our bread from? ‘Taking the | 
fifteen years’ imports from the various countries, we 
find they stand in the following order of importance as 
corn-exporters to us:—l. Prussia; 2. Russia, south 
ports; 3. France; 4. United States; 5. Egypt; | 
6. Denmark and the Duchies; 7. The Hanse towns; 
8. Italian states; 9. Germany; 10. Russia, north ports; 
11. Holland; 12. Turkey; 13. Wallachia and Moldavia; 
14. Spain. This order was of course disturbed last 
year, when we were without corn-imports from Russia. 
Prussia still maintained the lead, and was followed 
by Egypt, then by Denmark, the United States, the 
Hanse towns, and Spain. It is also varied by seasons 
to a remarkable extent. Thus Spain, last year, sent 
us 200,000 quarters, and in 1843, one quarter; in 
1844, eleven quarters, and the following year, 4000. 
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In two years— 1843 and 1844—she sent us four hundred- 
weights of flour; and last year, 850,000 hundred- 
weights. Some enterprising Wallachian merchant did 
a roaring trade with England; for in four years he 
sent double as many hundredweights of flour. It 
would really be an interesting inquiry to ascertain 
who this speculator was, and the reasons which 
induced him to venture on such a piece of commercial 
enterprise. 

We get raw cotton from America, the East Indies, 
the Mediterranean, Brazil, the West Indies, and other 
countries, and fully half our consumption of wool from 
Australia. The imports of German wool, to the manu- 
facture of which some of the best broadcloth millers 
almost entirely confine themselves, have suffered a 
considerable decline. They amounted in 1841 to nearly 
| twenty-one million pounds; and last year they reached 

just over six millions. 

| from Australia have gone on increasing from twelve 
million pounds in 1841, to forty-nine millions in 1855. 
We have no returns in the Abstract of the value 

|| of exports from foreign countries; but a table of the 
| British and Irish produce exported out of the United 

Kingdom exhibits our customers. Our best customer 

| is America: she takes more than a fourth of our 
total exports—a fact to ponder well over when we fear 
we are drifting into an American war. Australia and 
| the Indies contend for the second place, which the 
latter held undisputed until two years since, when 

Australia dispossessed her. The Hanse towns and the 

North American colonies are good customers of ours ; 
|| but Prussia, from whom we take so much corn, is very 

| slow in reciprocity. And so, upon the whole, are many 
' nations; for whilst the declared value of our imports 
| was, as we have already said, L.152,500,000 in 1854, 

our total exports were of the declared value of scarcely 
| L.99,000,000; and whilst we imported last year 

L.144,000,000 worth of goods, we exported little more 

than L.97,000,000. It is this ‘balance of trade’ which 

| ancient gentlemen talk so drearily about when coin 
and currency come on the ¢apis after a public dinner. 
An instructive table is that of the receipts and pay- 
ments by managers of savings-banks, for they corre- 
spond exactly with what we know of the condition of 
the country ; and if we were left to read our nation’s 
history by the help of these figures, we could make no 
mistake in estimating the condition of the industrial 
classes. Thus, in 1846, the dawn of the Irish famine 
|| is seen in the preponderance of money drawn out of 
Irish savings-banks over money paid in. In 1847, 
| the distress is universal, and the banks of the United 
Kingdom suffer. The evil increases, as regards Ireland, 
|' in the following year, and abates in England and 

Scotland ; but it takes another year to restore matters 
| to a healthy state. In the two last years, a similar 
result is seen to that which war and high prices may 
be expected to produce—more money has been drawn 
out of savings-banks (at least in England and Ireland) 
than has been paid into them. 


THE TRUFFLE-HOUND. 


Ow the edge of those vast downs which form a lofty 
table-land in the south-western division of France, 
there stood, in the time of Anne of Austria, a small 
but very neat cottage. A peasant and his daughter 
were its inmates. During a large portion of the year 
| they appeared to live in idleness, except that Margaret 
occasionally amused herself with embroidery and the 
making of fine lace. Her father, Margon, was a man 
of solitary habits, who, accompanied by four or five 
| slender hounds, spent whole days in wandering over 
the arid wastes which extended to an immense distance 
| south of his dwelling. Margon was a truffle-gatherer, 
and during the season—that is, in September and 
October—went regularly three times a week with the 


On the other side, the imports , 


produce of his industry to 2 village about three leagues | 


off, where he met the dealers from Paris, to whom he 
sold, and often for very high prices, the superb truffles 
he had collected. 


The downs in those days were almost as unfre- || 


quented as the deserts of Africa. No great road lay | 


over them; no towns, villages, or hamlets dotted their || 


surface. As far as the eye could reach, you could 


observe no church-spire or castle-keep, but instead, || 
one dull, brown level, intersected with deep crevices, | 


and obscured from time to time by vast clouds of 
dust, which went whirling eastwards before the preva- 
lent winds from the Atlantic. If you ventured to 
traverse this waste, you observed now and then small 
marshes and pools of stagnant water, around which 
was heard perpetually the grunt of hogs, or the quick 


sharp bark of a slender dog. Here and there, seated | 


on a stone, your eye detected the dingy and almost 
immovable figure of a peasant, dressed in garments as 
nearly as could be of the colour of the dust. He 
always bore a long stick in his hand, and looked forth 


with dreamy eyes over the plain where his unsavoury | 


droves were lying down, or ploughing up the earth 
in search of something to eat. Pigs are great epicures, 
and like those gluttons who smack their lips and give 


other tokens of delight when seated before dishes | 


exactly to their taste, they used now and then to give a 
squeak of joy, and plunge their snouts vigorously into 
the soil. 
life appeared to be infused into the peasant. Leaping 
from his stone, he would rush into the midst of the 
drove, and striking right and left with his long stick, 
would pounce upon a little hole in the ground, from 
the sides of which he would remove the earth care- 
fully, and extract something which he esteemed a 
prize, for he put it into a neat basket, lined and 
covered with a white napkin, which he was then care- 
ful to sling upon a pole, fixed in the earth for the 
purpose. 

Other peasants, not encumbered with the care of 


Upon hearing this welcome sound, tenfold | 


hogs, would go forth upon the plains, and rendered | 


lazy by the delicious autumnal warmth, stretch 
themselves upon the brown grass, and appear to be as 
meditative as so many talapoins, speculating upon the 
joys of annihilation. Instead of this, they were only 
watching for flies. 
they followed with religious fervour, and not altogether 
without reason, since it was the flies that bestowed 
upon them all they possessed or could enjoy in this 
world. As soon as a swarm of these guardian divini- 
ties were seen to expand their gray little wings in 
the sun, the silent worshipper advanced with beating 
heart, and, exploring their subterranean retreat, never 
failed to find there the object of his search—a thing 


about the size of a potato, sometimes of a yellowish | 


white, sometimes of a blackish brown, rougli externally, 


with pyramidal tubercles, and internally veined and 


variegated like a nutmeg. 


Towards the centre of the desert there was a consi- 
derable district, peopled, according to the superstition || 
Ridges of gray rocks || 
at intervals above the surface of the earth, || 
and there you perceived a circular hollow, | 


of the times, with wiihrwolves. 
appeared 
and here 
covered thinly with short grass, interspersed with 


These were their fetishes; these | 


spaces of dry sand, and dotted with small mounds like || 


mole-hills. 
with his hounds. 


This was the favourite resort of Margon |, 
No hogs approached the spot, no || 


shepherds drove thither their flocks, no gray-coated || 


peasant lay stretched along the earth in search of flies. 


By common consent, it appeared to be abandoned | 


entirely to Margon, who might sometimes, in the fine 


September evenings, be seen there sitting on the rocks || 


with his pale and thoughtful daughter beside him. | 


They conversed about I know not what. ‘The hounds 


dispersed hither and thither over the plain, uttering | 
from time to time a low growl, and then scratching “ 
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| earth vigorously with their fore-paws. Margon and 
| Margaret would then advance towards them, basket in 
hand, and receive from their sagacity what an ancient 
| Poet denominated some of the delicate cakes of the 
earth. Immediately after these excursions, Margon 
would proceed to the village, and bring back wine, 
| provisions, and abundant finery for Margaret, who, 
though she never conversed with any one but her 
father, was as fond as a queen of ribbons, silks, and 
| fine cambrics. 

It happened about this time that Cardinal Mazarin 


| determined to give a grand banquet to Anne of Austria, 


j}and as no feast was then thought complete without 
\truffles of the largest possible dimensions, he sent 
down numerous agents to scour Perigord, Limousin, 
| and all the neighbouring provinces, in search of these 
|much-valued dainties. Among these pilgrims of 
|Juxury was the cardinal’s own secretary, Michel de 
| Lancy, a young man of polished manners, but some- 
| what equivocal character. He was fierce, capricious, 
“and occasionally, it is said, cruel. Of women, he 
| thought very little; his whole mind being bent upon 
|two things, the chase of wild beasts, and power at 
}eourt. De Lancy reached the village habitually fre- 
quented by Margon about nine o’clock in the morning 
jof the 5th of October. The cardinal, his master, 
| besides being a thorough epicure, had an important 
| object in view in cultivating the good-will of Anne 
|of Austria, and had therefore given to De Lancy an 
unlimited supply of gold with which to procure the 
largest and finest truffles in France, because the queen 
was immoderately fond of them. 

‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘that somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Limousin they are sometimes 
found so large as to weigh seven or eight pounds.’ 
‘Your eminence is right,’ answered De Lancy. 
| ‘Indeed, I once saw a truffle, though I know not 
| whence it was brought, which weighed ten pounds.’ 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed the cardinal. 

‘It is true, your eminence; for I not only saw it, but 
ate of it myself.’ 

‘At whose table?’ 

‘At the Comtesse de la Ferté’s. When cut into 
i slices, it filled the air with a delicious fragrance, and 
\ was veined and clouded like the richest marble !’ 

‘Madame de la Ferté is a connaisseuse,’ observed 
| Mazarin. ‘Get me a larger truffle, if possible. Give, 
| if necessary, a hundred louis-d’ors for it.’ 

‘A hundred !’ exclaimed De Lancy. ‘Why, De la 
Ferté gave three hundred, and esteemed it cheap even 
then.’ 

The cardinal, somewhat piqued, replied: ‘ Well, give 
what you like—five, seven, eight hundred, if necessary.’ 

With this commission De Lancy set out, and, as I 
have said, arrived at the village about nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 5th of October. He ordered 
breakfast, and informed the landlord that he wished to 
have some truffles, the finest in the neighbourhood. 
Upon this the host laughed, and replied: ‘It would be 
a very dear breakfast for you, monsieur.’ 

‘Did I say anything about the price?’ replied De 
Lancy. ‘Let me have the truffles: I am ready to pay 
whatever they may cost.’ 

‘I doubt that,’ replied mine host. 

‘Explain yourself,’ observed the secretary. 
would be your charge ?’ 

Instead of giving him a direct answer, the landlord 
replied : ‘We have sometimes truffles here, sir, which 


H 


‘What 


are valued on the spot at three hundred louis, and 
fetch a great deal more in Paris.’ 

‘What do they weigh?’ 

‘Eleven or twelve pounds.’ 

‘The deuce they do! Do you possess any of that 
size ?’ 

‘O no. It is not for a poor country innkeeper to 
meddle with such luxuries.’ 


‘Then of whom may they be purchased ?’ 

‘Of no one in this village; but there isa peasant out | 
upon the edge of the downs who has generally a stock 
on hand, the largest and finest in the world. When- 
ever couriers come down from Paris in search of | 
truffles—that is, when it is for any prince or grandee | 
—we send them to him.’ 

‘Can you direct me to his dwelling ?’ | 
‘O certainly; but you will breakfast first. I can 
give you truffles of a moderate size, which, after all, are | 
quite as nice as the large ones; the only difference is | 
in the name of the thing.’ 1 

De Lancy breakfasted, and then, with a guide || 
furnished him by the landlord, set out for Margon’s | 
cottage. At first, the road lay through the cultivated | 
country, interspersed with small woods, which had now 
been painted with the most brilliant colours by the 
hand of autumn—yellow and deep brown violet, gray 
and crimson, intermingled with dark or faded green. 
By degrees they left all vegetation behind them, and | 
issued forth upon the sandy plains, where the air was 
keen and biting as on the sea-shore. It imparted, | 
however, a buoyancy to the frame, and a flush to the 
cheek, and set the animal spirits violently in motion. | 
De Lancy bestrode his horse with greater energy and | 
pride than ever, rising mechanically in the saddle, and | 
looking around him haughtily as if in quest of some 
antagonist. At length, as they approached Margon’s | 
cottage, he beheld Margaret sitting on a stone-bench | 
beside the door with a lace cushion upon her lap. He | 
stopped and looked again; it could not be—no, it was | 
not Mademoiselle de la Ferté; and yet the likeness 
was extreme. He alighted, gave his horse to the | 
peasant who had brought him from the village, and, 
unbonneted, with a quick breathing, and a trembling 
through his whole frame, approached the unknown 
beauty. } 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said gently, ‘is this the house of 
Monsieur de Margon ?’ | 

‘This is Margon’s humble dwelling,’ 
Margaret, rising. 

‘Can I speak with him?’ inquired De Lancy; ‘or 
could you give me the information I require ?’ 

‘What is it, monsieur?’ she said, in a sweet low 
voice, 

‘I have come all the way from Paris,’ he replied, ‘to 
purchase, for Cardinal Mazarin, some of Monsieur de | 
Margon’s truffles. They are celebrated throughout all 
France; and I am commissioned to give a high price— 
any price for the very largest he may happen to have 
on hand.’ 

‘My father,’ Margaret replied with a smile, ‘is out 
on the downs, and will not be back for some hours; 
but, if you like, I will take you to him. I know the 
way perfectly, and, in fact, occasionally go truffle- 
hunting myself,’ 

De Lancy gazed at her face, reddening and paling 
by turns, and scarcely able to reply. Margaret, then, 
with a low whistle called forth a beautiful hound from 
the house, and patting it softly on the head, said: 
‘This is the finest truffle-hunter in the world; and 
perhaps, as we go along, I may be able to shew you 
some sport.’ 

Pierre wagged his tail, and appeared fully to com- 
prehend the praises bestowed on him. He looked up 
in his mistress’s face, as much as to say: ‘ Make haste ; 
I am ready to shew this gentleman that I can do all 
you say.’ 

Observing De Lancy preparing to go on foot, 
Margaret said: ‘You had better ride, sir; the way is 
long and rough, 

‘What! and you walk?’ he exclaimed. 

*O yes; I am used to walking, and almost fancy I 
could beat your horse in the country we have to 
traverse.’ 

The courtier at first protested he could not be guilty 


answered | 
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of so great a want of gallantry; but was at length pre- 
vailed on to mount his horse, while Margaret proceeded 
on foot. Several times he pressed her to get up behind 
him, but she declined modestly but firmly. Every 
instant, as they went along, De Lancy became more 
and more impressed with that awe which real beauty 
and virtue inspire. He imagined he had never beheld 
a real woman before; she was so simple, so unsophis- 
ticated, and yet so thoroughly self-possessed. There 
was, in fact, a sort of majesty about her person, which 
must have sprung entirely from the character of her 
mind. At length, when they had proceeded far into 
the downs, Pierre pricked up his ears, gave a loud bark, 
and, darting forward, was soon seen scratching up the 
earth with extraordinary vigour. 

* What is he doing?’ inquired De Lancy. 

*He has found a truffle,’ replied Margaret. She 
then called out: ‘ Have a care, Pierre!’ 

But Pierre seemed to be enthusiastic, and went 
on digging with all his might. For fear he should 
injure the delicacy, Margaret ran to him. He had 
already cleared away the earth from about the truffle, 
which stood there perfectly uninjured, the largest ever 
seen. Margaret took it up, and placing it gently on 
the saddle before De Lancy, said: 

* Present that from me to his eminence the cardinal ; 
it is the gift of a peasant-girl to the most distinguished 
man in Europe.’ 

*Nay—not so. You surely don’t mean to give it for 
nothing?’ exclaimed De Lancy. 

*Yes, but I do though,’ she answered; ‘and it is 
only as a present that you shall have it.’ 

At that moment, De Lancy conceived a bright idea, 
which he kept very properly to himself. 

‘Shall I not have the pleasure,’ he said, ‘ of seeing 
Monsieur de Margon before I return to Paris?’ 

* Why, yes,’ replied Margaret, ‘ for there he is bearing 
a whole basket of truffles along with him.’ 

Margon now came up with all his hounds, which 
bounded upon Margaret as if they would devour her, 
some licking her hands, and others leaping up and 
touching even her cheek with their tongues. 

*Down! down!’ she exclaimed, but feeling pleased, 
nevertheless, by their boisterous demonstrations of 
affection. De Lancy’s errand was now explained to 
Margon, who, upon viewing the splendid truffle 
found and presented to the cardinal by his daughter, 
exclaimed : 

‘By my faith, it is the largest and finest I have 
ever seen! It is a marvel; it cannot weigh less than 
fourteen pounds. However, I have some here nearly 
as large, and they shall all go together to his eminence.’ 

Upon their return to the cottage, a large basket was 
filled with the most superb truffles, and De Lancy had 
no further excuse for prolonging his visit. However, he 
took Margon aside, and confessing that he had fallen 
in love with his daughter, pressed him to bestow her 
hand upon him. 


‘It is a foolish fancy,’ replied the peasant; ‘she | Roman outposts at the Villa Panfili, and the Villa 


is not fit to be the wife of a courtier: she must 
marry some honest peasant in the neighbourhood. I 


would certainly be if raised out of her sphere.’ 

But De Lancy entreated and conjured him to change 
his resolution, and protested he would make her happy 
in Paris. 

‘I tell you,’ replied the father, ‘it is a foolish fancy, 
and will prove it thus: take three months to consider 
of it—you will not require half so much—and at the 
end of that time you will completely have forgotten 
Margaret, the daughter of the truffle-hunter.’ 


* And you will not bestow her hand on any other in 
the interval?’ inquired De Lancy. 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Give me your hand, then.’ 

Margon gave it to him. 


| ing, in full reliance on the word of the French general, 
do not wish her to be unhappy; and unhappy she | 


‘Say nothing to your daughter till I return,’ said 
De Lancy. ‘If I forget her, it would be a pity she 
should be disturbed by bestowing one thought on a 
person so unworthy. If I remember her’-—— He 


paused. 

‘She shall be yours,’ replied Margon: ‘I know my 
child, and will answer for her.’ 

The truffles were conveyed to Paris, and Cardinal 
de Mazarin, upon learning the generosity of the 
peasant, forwarded to him, through the governor of 
the province, 1500 louis-d’ors. ‘I will not,’ he said, 
‘be outdone in generosity by a truffle-hunter.’ 

De Lancy then explained the part of the story which 
concerned himself. 

‘And do you intend to return?’ inquired the 
cardinal. 

‘Certainly, your eminence. She resembles Made- 
moiselle de la Ferté.’ 

‘In person only, I hope,’ observed the cardinal. 

‘Why, your eminence ?’ 

‘ Because all the La Fertés are bad, and your peasant- | 
girl is worth a thousand of them!’ 

‘I hope to have the honour,’ replied De Lancy, ‘ of | 
presenting her to your eminence, in less than a week, | 
as Margaret de Lancy.’ 

*I bid you God speed !’ replied the cardinal. 

The young man returned to the downs, where he 
found Margaret exactly as before; and upon making 
known the passion he had conceived for her on the 
first day of their meeting, was fortunate enough to 
obtain her consent, so that he was enabled to keep his 
promise to his eminence. Margaret de Lancy was 
thenceforward considered the brightest ornament in 
the court of Anne of Austria, to whom she often || 
related how she owed her good-fortune to the truffle- || 
hound. 


GARIBALDI 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


Generat Ovptnort had refused to ratify the articles || 
already signed and guaranteed by Lesseps. In his 
letter to the triumvirate, published on the evening |! 
of Saturday the 2d of June, the general asserted || 
that Lesseps had exceeded the powers granted to him; 
that his own instructions from France were entirely 
opposed to such an agreement; and he therefore now || 
considered his troops at liberty to recommence hostili- || 
ties. ‘Only,’ continued the latter, ‘with the view of || 
giving our fellow-countrymen, who are desirous of || 
quitting Rome, the means of doing so with ease, and || 
at the request of the secretary of the French Embassy, || 
I shall postpone the attack on the Piazza—that is, || 
fortress—until Monday morning.’ 

Contrary to all laws of military honour, Oudinot 
did not await the term he had specified. At three 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday, the 3d June, the 


Corsini, outside the Porta San Pancrazio, were sleep- 


when they saw themselves suddenly surrounded and 
taken .prisoners by two French battalions. At the 
same time, in an opposite direction, a French brigade 
surprised Ponte Molle, where they encountered a sharp, 
though unavailing resistance. 

Oudinot justified his conduct by a quibble upon 
words, more suited to a disreputable attorney than 
a brave soldier. He had promised not to attack the 
Piazza, the place itself, until the 4th of June, but had 
said nothing about the suburbs! ‘Thus, by taking | 
advantage of a miserable equivocation, possession was | 
obtained of important positions from which the assail- 
ants could securely fire upon the walls. Again, as on 
the 30th of April, the church-bells rung forth the 
signal of alarm, and the drums called to arms. The 
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people manned the bastions; the legion of Garibaldi, 
and the gallant corps of Lombard volunteers, whose 
bravery and sufferings have been so unaffectedly 
recorded by Emilio Dandolo, repairing to the gate, 
were speedily engaged in a desperate conflict. Three 
times were the contested positions taken and lost; 
the French always pouring in fresh troops, while the 
Romans, although receiving no additions to their force, 
and weakened by being sent forward in small and 
unsupported bodies, were nevertheless able to sustain 
the battle for sixteen hours. 

Acknowledged on all sides to have displayed the 
most dauntless courage—now heading a battalion in a 
charge at the bayonet’s point, now flying to rally his 
men if he fancied he perceived a symptom of discour- 
agement, exposing himself wherever the balls fell 
thickest—Garibaldi is censured in some quarters for 
the want of scientific combination and resource evinced 
by his proceedings on this day. 

Accustomed to the desultory skirmishes of South 
America, the system which had been successful in 
routing and harassing the Neapolitans, was totally 
unsuited when opposed to the disciplined, compact, and 
ever-renewed masses which the French were continually 
bringing forward. Instead of concentrating his forces 
on one given point, he sent out first one, and then 
another company, wherever danger seemed to threaten, 
without measuring the disparity of numbers or the 
nature of the resistance they were to encounter; so 
that the close of a day which has not been unaptly 
termed one of homeric combats, left the French con- 
vinced indeed of the bravery of those from whom they 
had little anticipated such obstinate resistance, but 
still masters of almost all they had seized upon in the 
morning. 

The following day—taught, as he admitted, by 
experience—Garibaldi changed his plan of action. No 
longer uselessly to expose the lives of his bravest 
troops, inevitably the first to be sacrificed in such 
hand-to-hand fighting, he determined to content him- 
self with occasional sorties, and harassing the works of 
the besiegers by a continual cannonade from the walls, 
which for some days, until their own artillery was in 
a position to return it, caused them much injury. 

His sallies were in general rendered ineffectual 
by the vigilance of the French, and the inexperience 
or impetuosity of the volunteers, who would begin 
to shout and discharge their arms at too great a 
distance ; neither had he more success in an attempt 
to blow up a bridge the enemy occupied across the 
Tiber, against which he sent a boat filled with com- 
bustible material. He next endeavoured to under- 
mine the batteries which they were fast throwing up, 
although he had nothing but a few civil engineers, and 
a battalion of wretchedly ignorant pioneers, to oppose to 
all their resources in that department ; but discovered 
ere their completion, the French turned water into the 
galleries, and foiled that project also. Time passed 
on. The besiegers’ works were rapidly gaining ground ; 
every day new batteries opened their fire; still the 
Romans nourished hopes that the representations of 
M. de Lesseps—who had assured them all would be 
set right on his arrival in Paris—would be acceded 
to by the French Assembly ; so that each day gained 
was hailed almost as a victory. 

The arrival of another envoy, M. de Corcelles, at the 
head-quarters of Oudinot, dispelled these expectations. 
In a letter he caused to be transmitted from thence, to 
the chancellor of the French Embassy, and by him 
forwarded to Mazzini, he declared that his government 
disavowed all participation in the convention ratified by 
Lesseps, as it had annulled the powers granted to him 
three days before it was drawn up. This gross violation 
of public faith awoke a storm of indignation in the 
Roman Assembly, which supplied the stimulus of the 
hope so completely withdrawn. Undeterred by the 


threats of Oudinot, who warned them he would lay 
the city in ashes, it was resolved to prolong the resist- 
ance, though at the same time universally admitted, 
that so soon as the French effected a breach in the 
walls and planted a battery upon it, everything would 
be lost. 

This happened on the night of the 21st of June. 
The Roman officer, going his rounds of inspection, 
found himself surrounded near the gate of San Pan- 
crazio, and taken prisoner. Where he had left his 
soldiers half an hour before, were now stationed the 
enemy, occupying the breach as quietly as they might 
have relieved guard in a fortress. The whole circum- 
stance was involved in inextricable mystery. The 
terrified sentinels declared the French had made their 
appearance from under ground, and compelled them 
to fly; others reported that they had discoverec a 
secret door opening into a subterraneous passage, 
leading from the outer base of the wall into the city ; 
suspicions of treachery were not wanting to increase 
the general gloom—all was terror and mistrust. 

On that same night, another bastion fell into the 
hands of the French, though not without an obstinate 
resistance, Garibaldi, who had hurried thither on the 
first intelligence of the disaster, being, as ever, foremost 
among the combatants. 

These events soon transpired in Rome itself, and 
produced a dreadful impression. Great differences 
of opinion prevailed amongst the principal authorities : 
the commander-in-chief, Roselli, urged the necessity 
of an immediate general attack to regain, at the point 
of the bayonet, all that had recently been lost; but 
Garibaldi, whose courage no one could impugn, set 
himself strongly against this proposal. Acquainted 
with the discouragement that for the moment pervaded 
even the best in the ranks, with the whispers of 
treachery that were in circulation, he foresaw such 
a movement would only accelerate the final ruin, and 
declined sharing in its responsibility. 

This determination produced disputes between him- 
self and Mazzini, who supported Roselli’s proposition, 
and bitterly censured Garibaldi for persisting in his 
refusal. It is easy to conceive the irritation these 
reproaches engendered in the minds of the hardy chief- 
tain and his officers, coming as they did from one who 
never shared their perils, but, provided with a safe- 
conduct, in case of the worst, had no harder fate to 
anticipate than a return to his easy exile in England ; 
and who sat securely all day in the Capitol, penning 
inflammatory addresses to the people, offering to bury | 
himself under the ruins of Rome; or discussing the 
basis of the republican constitution, in drawing up 
which, with a ludicrous affectation of stability, the 
Assembly, up to the very last, continued to employ 
themselves. We do not hear of their sitting on ivory | 
thrones or holding golden sceptres, yet cannot refrain 
from the surmise, that awaiting the inroad of a second 
Brennus, these modern Patres Conscripti wished to 
get up a little imitation of the serenity of their 
venerable predecessors. 

But whatever the animosity of their private feelings, 
to the honour of the defenders of Rome be it recorded, 
not a trace of wavering was perceptible in their bearing 
before the enemy. In a manner surprising to them- 
selves, wonderful to those who remember that they 
did not number at the utmost above 12,000 men, 
unused to the arts or discipline of war, opposed to 
40,000 of the best troops of France, they persevered 
in holding out. The populace shewed the same 
determination. 

The bombardment was now constantly kept up, 
and although insignificant in comparison with the 
details with which the most remarkable siege in 
modern history has rendered us familiar, yet when 
viewed in relation to the actual condition, as well 
as the antecedents of the Romans, may furnish a 
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fair idea of the spirit by which they were animated. 
In one night, 150 shot fell within the city, and many 
private houses were grievously injured; still not a 
complaint, not a cry, not a single demand for surrender 
was heard. Once only, on the 27th, when a report had 
got abroad that Garibaldi, owing to a dispute with the 
general-in-chief, had abandoned his head-quarters near 
the Porta San Pancrazio, and retired into Rome, 
there was an immense uproar of the people, recalling 
him to his post. Manara, the gallant young leader of 
the Lombard volunteers, hastened to him, conjuring 


him to yield; and on his consenting to reassume the 


command, the applause of the whole population 
accompanied him back to the gate. 

Meantime, the French, having planted twelve pieces 
of cannon on the breach, of which they had first 
gained possession on tlhe 21st, commanded tlhe prin- 
cipal points of defence remaining to the Romans, and 
effected other breaches in the bastions surrounding 
San Pancrazio; on which, and the villas and palaces 
within and without the walls on the western part of 
Rome, the chief brunt of the siege appears to have 
fallen. On the night of the 27th, after having by 
their fire during the day reduced the Villa Savorelli, 
which Garibaldi had hitherto occupied, to a mere 
shell, and compelled him to move his quarters to 
the Villa Spada, they made a fresh attempt to force 
their way into the town, but were repulsed after a 
combat of several hours. The Romans had 400 killed 
with bayonet-wounds alone in this action—a proof of 
their desperate resolve, although convinced of the 
hopelessness of the struggle, to illustrate by a glorious 
resistance the last episode of the war of liberation. 

At two o'clock in the morning of the 30th of June 
the final assault took place. Favoured by the dark- 
ness of the night and the weakness of the outposts, 
the French forced their way in three close columns 
through the several breaches in the walls, and poured 
into the Roman encampment. Confused cries, the 
beating of drums, the call to arms, were heard on 
every side. Shouting a popular hymn, his drawn 
sword in his hand, Garibaldi sprang forward. The 
most determined followed him; others, terrified at the 
suddenness of the attack, hung back. The enemy had 
already gained possession of a barricade thrown up in 
front of the Villa Spada, where, as before mentioned, 
the head-quarters had that day been established. 
Taking courage from their leader’s example, the 
Romans hastily formed and charged them here; the 
barricade was alternately lost and won amidst fearful 
uproar and carnage. With the dawn of day the 
fighting became general at all points, and was main- 
tained for several hours. A final charge with the 
bayonet, headed by Garibaldi, drove the French back 
behind their second line; but it was the last effort of 
despair, and exhausted the remaining strength of his 
troops. Seeing that all was over, he sent an aid-de- 
camp to the Assembly to announce that further resist- 
ance was impracticable. The triumvirate resigned, 
and the municipal authorities undertook to treat with 
Oudinot. 

For two or three days, deputations to and from the 
camp followed each other in rapid succession, without 
coming to any positive conclusion. All was uncer- 
tainty and foreboding. In some quarters of the town, 
the populace, restless and tumultuous, erected barri- 


| cades, and demanded a continuation of the war; but 
| in the majority a sullen despair was discernible, a 


dogged acquiescence to an inevitable fate, which un- 
mistakably indicated the popular abhorrence to the 
priestly yoke. One unfortunate priest, having uttered 
the unguarded exclamation: ‘Welcome the French!’ 
was set upon by the infuriated rabble, and literally 
torn in pieces. 

At length it was known that on the 3d of July the 
last scene of the mournful drama would take place. 


Mustering the troops and volunteers in the great. 
square of St Peter’s, Garibaldi addressed them in the 
following terms :— 

‘Soldiers! That which I have to offer you is this: 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat; no pay, no barracks, no 


rations; but continual alarms, forced marches, charges | 


at the point of the bayonet. Whoever loves our country 
and glory may follow me.’ Nearly 4000 men answered 


this appeal—the last stake in a desperate game. | 


Without a moment’s delay they were on their march 


towards Tivoli, from which Garibaldi’s intention was || 


to throw himself into the mountainous districts com- 
municating with Tuscany. No sooner was it known 
he had quitted Rome, than the French army made its 
entry; and at four o’clock on the afternoon of the 3d 
of July 1849, the cross-keyed banner of St Peter once 
more floated from the castle of St Angelo. 


On setting out, Garibaldi had taken with him a sum | 


of money from the military-chest sufficient for the 
immediate necessities of the troops—at the same time 
he sold his watch, to supply any personal expenditure. 
We mention this fact, communicated to us by an 
Englishman of unimpeachable veracity, who was at 
that time in Rome, as an instance of disinterestedness 
in which we fear he had not many imitators. His 
faithful wife, who had joined him early in the winter, 
leaving her three children with his mother at Nice, 
insisted, although far advanced in pregnancy, on 
accompanying him. No arguments could dissuade her 
from this determination; the peculiar dangers to 
which she well knew he would be exposed, being only 
additional motives to decide her not to leave him 
alone to encounter them. 

Eluding the vigilance of both the French and 


Austrians, who were scouring the country in large |; 


force to surprise him, by his wonderful guerilla 
maneuvres—now shewing himself on one point, and 
inducing them to concentrate their movements upon 


it; then, by a rapid night-march over paths inacces- | 


sible to regular troops, appearing, as if through 
enchantment, in a completely opposite direction— 
Garibaldi made his way into Tuscany. 

His reception in this state, overawed by the presence 
of a large Austrian army, soon convinced him that all 
dreams of striking a decisive blow for Italy must be 
laid aside. 
followers ; at Montepulciano he was fired at from a 
convent. Nothing remained but to retreat to some 
place of safety, where he could secure the best terms 
of surrender for his men; that effected, his own 
resolution was to endeavour to make his way to 
Venice, which still refused to submit. 

Over rugged passes of the Apennines, at one moment 
apparently encircled by the enemy, beyond possibility 
of escape, the next, by some daring stratagem, once 
more getting free from their toils; fording rivers, 
traversing woods, in silence and darkness; realising 
to the uttermost the hardships he had bid them 
anticipate, Garibaldi at length brought his troops to 
the foot of the mountain on which stands the neutral 
state of the republic of San Marino. 

Closely pursued by the Austrians, who shot the 
prisoners they took in skirmishing, the legion, re- 


duced by discouragement and fatigue to half its || 
original number, demanded shelter for a few hours on || 


the territory of the republic; while Garibaldi con- 
ferred with the heads of the government respecting 
their mediation with the Austrians. The terms 
offered by General de Hahne, overruling the impetu- 
osity of the Archduke Ernest, who wanted to attack 
without delay or conditions, were—to Garibaldi, per- 
mission to embark at some seaport for America; to 
his followers, on laying down their arms, a safe-conduct 
to their respective countries. 

Leaving his men free to accept this offer, Garibaldi 
by night, with his wife and a hundred or so of his most 


Arezzo closed its gates to his travel-worn | 
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|| devoted adherents, whom no danger could move to 


|| desert him, descended into the broad plains of the 
|| Roman legations, and, notwithstanding the exposed 
|nature of the country, succeeded, with one exception, 
, in reaching the sea-coast between Rimini and Ravenna. 
| Undeterred by the penalties denounced on those who 
|| gave him any shelter or assistance, some fishermen 
here provided sailing-boats, in which the little band 
|| still hoped to make good their escape to Venice. But 
| the exultation of Garibaldi at the prospect of deliver- 
|| ance, was damped by the loss of his beloved com- 
|| panion, Padre Ugo Bassi, who missing his way in the 
descent from San Marino, had, it was feared, fallen 
|\into the hands of the enemy; a surmise but too well 
| grounded, though the inhuman accompaniments of his 
fate had never entered into his friend’s darkest anti- 
| cipations. At first, the wind was favourable, and 
||Garibaldi hoped the breeze would invigorate his 
|| drooping wife, who leaned upon his breast, exhausted 
|| with her recent unceasing fatigue, and a slow fever 
jshe had taken at Rome. But as night drew on, a 
|heavy storm arose; the wind became contrary, and 
| daybreak disclosed the startling spectacle of several 
| Austrian ships-of-war within gunshot range, and 
jevidently prepared to intercept their progress. No 
|sooner were they descried than the cannons opened 
fire. Some of the barks were sunk, others captured ; 
j}one only, that which contained Garibaldi, succeeded 
|in reaching land. Bidding the few survivors disperse, 
each to seek his own safety, followed only by one 
officer, one of those who, fifteen months before, had 
| sailed with him from Monte-Video, he bore his 
sinking wife in his arms to the concealment of an 
adjacent wood, half morass, half thicket; and there, 
|laying her on the ground, endeavoured to rally her 
| failing energies. But it was in vain. The agony of 
those last few hours, the terror of the doom she knew 
| her husband would incur if taken prisoner, had con- 
quered even that dauntless spirit, had crushed that 


| There was no help at hand. It was a desert place; 
|| not a soul was stirring whom they could despatch to 
|| Seek assistance. No shelter, no food, no covering for 
|| those spray-drenched limbs. Powerless in that dread 
|| conflict, the strong man watched the gradual ebbing 
|| of the life, whose every hope, and joy, and endeavour 
|| had been so strongly bound up in his own. 
|| Later in the day, some peasants came near the miser- 
able strangers. Struck with pity at the sight of their 
distress, they yielded to Garibaldi’s entreaties to go to 
Ravenna for a physician, and brought a cart on which 
they placed the dying woman, and conducted them to 
their home. <A bed was here hastily prepared, and her 
husband placed her in it; but scarcely had he laid her 
down when she breathed her last. 

As if stricken beneath this unexpected blow, Garibaldi 
bowed his head upon his arms in hopeless desperation. 

But the foe was already on his track. Moments were 
precious—too precious for him who still believed in his 
mission to the living, to waste in fruitless mourning 
over the dead. With a last farewell to the remains 
of the woman he had loved faithfully and well, he 
turned hastily away to pursue his weary flight. 

The pity and reverence of the poor countryman who 
had given shelter to the dying Anna, led him to main- 
tain his promise to her husband of consigning her to 
the grave. Unfortunately, however, the instinct of her 
favourite dog led to the detection of this act of humanity. 
The poor brute, searching for its mistress, discomposed 
the earth upon the newly made grave—attention was 
attracted to the spot, the remains were identified, and 
the peasant, convicted of transgressing the law against 
harbouring the rebels, was imprisoned. 

Abandoning the idea of going to Venice, all Garibaldi 
now desired was to reach Piedmont; but before he could 


iad to traverse part of the Roman 


States and Tuscany, both swarming with troops eager | 
for his capture. Sometimes concealed for days together | 
under hospitable roofs, whose owners no danger could | 
deter from lending him assistance, or crouching in | 
woods and caverns by day, and pursuing his course by | 
night, it was not till the 5th of September that a Tuscan | 
fishing-bark landed him at Porto-Venere, a small sea- 

port in the Sardinian states. 

In the still excited state of popular feeling, the 
Piedmontese government, which had too good cause 
to dread the spread of the red republican theories, | 
fancying that Garibaldi, fresh from intercourse with 
Mazzini, might be imbued with his doctrines, looked | 
with some uneasiness on his presence in the country ; 
and notwithstanding that the Chamber of Deputies at | 
Turin, in an order of the day, asserted that any intima- | 
tion for his withdrawal was a violation of the constitu- 
tion, after some weeks had passed, during which he 
went to see his mother and children at Nice, it was 
signified to him that it would be advisable for a time 
he should depart. Without a murmur, Garibaldi 
obeyed. Refusing all the offers of pecuniary assistance 
pressed upon him, for the next four or five years he was 
not seen in Europe; but worked for his living, first at 
Tangier, then in different ports of South America, as | 
patiently and laboriously as if the days of Monte-Video | 
and Rome had never been. He was not even always | 
employed at sea; for eighteen months he had a subor- | 
dinate situation in a tallow manufactory. It was not 
till the summer of 1854 that he returned to Genoa, | 
agmmanding a small American merchant-vessel. The 
government had lost their fears of him then; their new | 
| institutions had acquired strength, though Mazzini had 
not relaxed his enmity nor his efforts to stir up dis- | 
affection against the constitution. To the delight of | 
all moderate men, and the disgust of the ultra-liberals, | 
Garibaldi, after nearly five years of absence, gave his | 
public testimony to the soundness of the present form 
of government, exhorting the people to adhere faithfully 
to it, and to look to Piedmont as the hope and example of | 
Italy! Of the last two years there is nothing to record. | 
Accepting the post of captain of a small steamer plying | 
between Nice and Marseille, he fulfilled the duties of 
his situation with his usual diligence and zeal; and 
strangers who noticed the bronzed sailor, busied on the | 
quays amongst bales of merchandise, would have had | 
some difficulty in believing him to be the celebrated | 
Garibaldi. 

Our task is done. Without comment or deduction || 
of our own, we have traced, as briefly and truthfully as | 
in our power, the principal facts in the life of this 
remarkable man. We know not if our readers will | 
rise from the perusal of this article with the same 
impression that its compilation has left upon our | 
minds; but looking back dispassionately on his career, | 
Garibaldi rings to us like true metal amidst a host of | 
counterfeit coin; and in a day when we are almost 
sickened with the base impersonations of patriotism 
meeting us at every turn, stands forth in the grand 
simplicity of some of the best models of antiquity.* 


THE FAIR MAIDS OF CORNWALL. 


| *Frve shillings will be amply sufficient,’ we soliloquised, 
| as we handed two half-crowns to the postboy who had 
| driven us over to our fishing-station. We say postboy, 

because it is the usual term, and because, if he was no 
| boy, but had gray hair and three children, still he 
| proved his title to the first half of his name, being 


* The above narrative, it will be observed, is written by one who 
was present in Italy, and well acquainted with passing events, 
during the whole of the exciting period. The books referred 
to are: Ranalli— Le Istorie Matiane dal 10aé al 1853. Torre— | 
Memorie Storiche sull’ intervento Francese in Roma nel WA9, Cuneo 
—RBiografia di Giuseppe Garibaldi, Emilio Dandolo—I Volentary | 
Italiani, 
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decidedly as stupid and deaf as any post in the king- 
dom. He had been silent on the subject of the weather, 
which we introduced at starting; he had merely given 
two conversational jerks about the harvest, which we 
brought forward after the first two miles; and only 
warmed into a sentence when, at the end of the 
journey, we started that unfailing topic with his 
genus—namely, matters equine—describing a tandem- 
drive of some length undertaken by ourselves and a 
friend on a late interesting crisis in our university 
career. 

Five shillings appeared to be amply sufficient, to 
judge from the manner in which they were received. 
Away rattled the gig, and we turned into the hotel in 
search of dinner. Of course the hotel is called ‘The 
Ship:’ sea-side hotels have a habit of being called 
ships. Of course, too, there is a commercial room, 
wherein sits one of the tribe commercial. We wonder 
what earthly purpose he can come down to East 
Outoftheway for, and conclude he is a traveller for a 
fishhook manufactory, there being very little opening 
for any other trade. We subsequently learn he 
appears for a net-making firm at Bridport. 

In the meantime, the darkness sets in all in a minute, 
as it seems; so we order candles and a private room— 
the latter, we find, is a work of supererogation, all the 
rooms being private rooms. The traveller in the fish- 
net line has a room to himself; we have a room to 
ourself; and the two other rooms have themselves to 


themselves, there being no one else in the house. 

We find it not particularly lively ; so we make an | 
excitement by ordering dinner. Mentioning a list of 
dishes, with the full conviction that we shall come at 
length to a chop or a steak, we discover the fallibility 
of man—we have no more varied bill of fare than 


Boiled chicken, 
Roast chicken. 


‘Roast ditto’ would be more correct, the chicken being 
but one—a logical ens unum, an individual fact sub- 
ject to the contingencies of roasting or boiling. We 
decide upon the former, and then endeavour wildly to 
find amusement while Mary retires to prepare the 
meal. 

We look out of the window, and perceive in the 
gloom Dinner in prospectu, in the shape of an ungainly 
fowl with a generally draggled appearance, standing 
on the dust-heap. To whom enter Mary, and then 
ensues a lively chase, Dinner objecting to be caught, 
and dodging about for some time among cart-wheels, 
tubs, and hampers. At length, Mary hems Dinner 
into a corner; and then—— 

We next read the paper through—even a week-old 
Times—from the first advertisement to the printer’s 
name at the end. We try to doa little of the History 
of East Outoftheway, and break down after three 
pages; and we are reduced to the dernier ressort of 
imagining figures and landscapes in the pattern of the 
paper on the walls, when dinner is announced—by a 
rattle of dishes, and the thump of a tray against the door. 
We fall to. The fowl was certainly an old friend of 
the family, and we cease to wonder at his reluctance to 
give up old associations. When we have mangled the 
first course to the best of our ability, the second enters. 
This is more hopeful. Cherry tart and cream—such 
cream! Rich, ripe, real, golden cream, such as is only 
to be had in the west—a sort of beatified butter, that 
we can only believe to be the produce of asphodel-fed 
cows in the Elysian fields. We can picture to ourself 
(aoone keeping cattle there, and singing— 


Oh the melody swells 

From the bonny sheep-bells, 

In the silvery meadow of asphodels, 
Of beautiful asphodels— 


With a hey nonny, ho nonny, &c. 


After this, need we say we do justice to the cream 
and tart? Dinner over, we light a cigar, and call for | 
some sherry. So we are soon wrapt in a fragrant | 
cloud, and oblivious of things mundane. Anon 
through the vapours loom the forms of Bob Tobbles 
and Harry Poltrepen (a Cornishman of course), the 
two friends who were to join us in our further 
proceedings. The sherry soon looks small; and as 
we do not find it sufficiently inviting to call for 
another bottle, we sally out to look at the pony 
ceremony which superstition compels all visitors of | 
watering-places to perform before they go to rest the | 
first day of their arrival. With us it was a mere form, | 
for the night was too dark for anything to be seen. 
We grope through a series of alleys, under the 
guidance of Poltrepen, until we reach the church, 
which of course faces the sea. Fishing-villages always 
build their churches directly facing the sea. The | 
alleys through which we have passed are entitled lanes | 
here, the only real lane in the place being dignified || 
with the name of street. Our employment on reaching |) 
the sea is of course that of throwing stones into the || 
water—another sea-side superstition. It is hardly | 
necessary to say that we fall in with a coast-guard, || 
and give him some tobacco, in return for which he || 
favours us with some very improbable yarns, all of || 
which we believe: that is another sea-side superstition. || 
Then we grope our way back to supper, but not || 
without an adventure of an amusing description—a || 
tumbling feat which long-legged Bob Tobbles (we used | 
to call him Old Compasses at school) performs over || 
the back of a little donkey in a dark alley. We 
immediately express our belief that donkeys are an || 
emanation of the sea, which does not comfort Bob or |! 
apply salve to his bruised elbow, but is nevertheless |) 
true, there being no sea-side place of our acquaint- || 
ance which does not abound in the breed. As we || 
approached in the gig beside the taciturn postboy, | 
we were conscious at one and the same moment of || 
a strong briny whiff of the sea-breeze and a donkey || 
by the roadside; and the nearer we came to the sea, || 
the more asses we saw. When we have finished a || 
demonstration on this subject to Bob and Harry, we | 
find we are again at the inn, where we have supper, |) 
and then a pipe, and then a chamber-candle, for we || 
have to be stirring early. We separate at our doors || 
with mutual entreaties of ‘ Now, mind you get up when || 
you ’re called !’ i} 
We are sorry to have to record at this part of our || 
narrative, that it is our belief that Tobbles kissed the | 
chamber-maid, for we heard a slight scuffle at his door, || 
and a faint ‘ Don’t,’ which sounded very much like encore. 
Our bedroom is very cosy-looking, and the bed is so | 
soft and white, that it raises serious doubts in our 
mind as to whether we shall be able to get up in the 
morning; so we jump out of our clothes and into the || 
sheets as quickly as we can, with the intention of doing || 
as much sleep as possible in the time. We close our | 
eyes, and hear, in a half-doze, the clock striking eleven, || 
and then go off like a top. Now, we are morally certain, || 
that in less than five minutes after, we were awakened || 
by a knock at the door, and a voice that cried ‘ Sleep no | 
more!’ not that it exactly used those words; its || 
remark being: ‘ Here’s your thick boots sir and it’s five || 
o'clock and I’ve called the other gentlemen!’ ‘To this | 
unpunctuated, and, to our belief, unpunctual voice, we | 
object that ‘it can’t be more than twelve ;’ but are put i 
to silence immediately, by a husky, croaking, wheezing || 
clock down stairs, which, after a long preliminary || 
coughing and whizzing, proclaims, in the deathlike || 
stillness of the house, five o'clock. Without another | 
word, we get up, very sleepy in spite of a flounder in a | 
tub of cold water, and walk in a somnambulic manner 
to the quay, where we find Bob, and where, in turn, we 
are found by Harry ; and as the ‘Tripos, as Bob calls 
it, is assembled, we jump into the boat, and are rowed 
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off by the two fishermen to the larger vessel, in which 

we are to make our attempt at the fishes. 
It is very cold on the water, and the air is raw; we 
all begin to feel as if we should like to be in bed again, 
when Bob suddenly remembers his brandy-flask, at 
which we take a good pull all round, and so get livelier, 
and begin to talk. As a matter of course, the conver- 
sation opens with an inquiry of the fishermen as to the 
probable state of the weather; to which they return a 
favourable answer. Presently we reach and scramble 
| into the other boat. This is no easy matter, as the sea 

is running pretty high, and Harry nearly tumbles in, 
!\ but hangs on by the bulwarks, and only gets dipped in 
tthe waves up to his knees. He bears it heroically. 
|| Harry is ‘ short, stout, and seven-and-twenty,’ and looks 

very absurd in a white jersey, which is stretched so 
tight round his fair proportions, that it looks like an 
open net. His head is surmounted by a felt-hat, 
| broadish in the brim, and steeplish in the crown, so that 
| he looks like Vanderdecken in The Phantom Ship; or 
| rather as that worthy would have looked if he had been 
|fed on oil-cake, or personated by Mr Paul Bedford. 
Bob, on the other hand, as we have already remarked, 
is tall; he wears a pilot-coat that looks like a monkey- 
|jacket, while his nether extremities are incased in a 
| pair of waterproofs, which are evidently too short, in 
| spite of a compromise which he has effected by not 
I pulling them on up to his waist, or down to his ankles. 
| Our own appearance we shall not attempt to describe, 
| Jeaving it to the imagination of our readers, who will 
| be kind enough to imagine everything that is nice, and 
proper, and seamanlike. They will have the goodness 
to picture to themselves a tall, very graceful figure, 
clothed in a white jersey with broad blue stripes, a 
rough coat, a pair of loose flowing blue trousers fall- 
ing gracefully over the foot, all crowned with a natty 
tarpaulin-covered straw-hat; and when they have done 
this, they will have the exact image of the figure we 
did not present on the morning in question. 

‘Up anchor,’ and off we go, and have a very fine 
run of nine miles; the only incidents on the way 
being breakfast and Harry, who turns white, and 
volunteers the observation that he feels ‘very jolly.’ 
This is immediately followed by large applications to 
the brandy. 

At length, having reached the fishing-ground, which 
the fishermen make out by the relative bearing of two 
points of land, we let down the anchor, furl the sails, 
| and set to work getting out our tackle. We bait our 
'| hooks with pilchard and muscles, and throw them 
|| over. Down they go, with a lead plummet to them, 
| and we keep unwinding and unwinding, until we begin 

to think they will never stop. At length the line 
|| slackens; we haul in a fathom of it to prevent the 
|| bait frem dragging, and wait patiently. A bet of 
H a pint of beer is laid all round as to who gets the 
'| first fish. Then ensues a deep silence. 

Presently Bob is apparently seized with a sudden 
fit of insanity; he shouts, and jumps, and hauls in 
his line, hand over hand, with astounding rapidity. 
Bump! In comes the lead over the side; a fathom 
of line follows, and then at the end of it—bare hooks! 
Bob anathematises the fish, baits again, and throws his 
line over. It is not half run out before Harry is 
seized with a fit of similar frenzy, and begins hauling 
in; but it turns out that he is only entangled with 
Bob’s line; so, after a little fuss, they both set to work 
letting out again. We now feel it due to, our dignity 
to haul in, but we do so only for the sake of appear- 
lance, since we do not imagine for a moment that we 
, have caught anything. In comes the lead, and lo! to 
our astonishment, half a minute afterwards in comes a 
| small fish, like a miniature shark. We all shout and 

rejoice, much to the amusement of the two fishermen, 
| who are not inclined to be rhapsodical over a ‘doggy- 
| fish,’ as they call it. We comfort ourselves with the 
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idea of the two pints delusively, for we are quite | 
certain we shall never see Bob’s, as he never pays up. 
Presently the fun gets fast and furious, and we | 
begin to haul in as fast as we can, until our hands | 
get a little sore. In they come—bream and whiting, 
and cod and dogfish — dogfish and cod, and whiting 
and bream, until at length Harry howls out that he 
has got the Eddystone light-house, or a whale, and 
finishes up by handing in a large ray. 
*By Jove, there’s a turbot!’ 
‘Yes, sir, r’markable fine,’ observes one of the fisher- | 
men, a wag in his way; ‘ony look at the tail of un!’ | 
Harry retires. 
We amuse ourself with contemplating the last | 
capture, as he lies in the bottom of the boat, smack- 
ing his lips, and winking his eyes, and screwing his | 
mouth about in the absurd way in which rays take | 
leave of life. We are tacitly wondering whether sun- | 
set-describing poets, when they talk about ‘expiring | 
rays, know what an absurd sight the moribund | 
monsters are, when suddenly we feel an immense | 
weight at the end of the line. We haul and tug. ‘We | 
have hold of a rock—no—there it comes—no—it | 
doesn’t—yes, it does. Yeo, heave ho! 


Now it moves; 
it must be a whale!’ : 


We give it up, and place the 

line in the hands of one of the men. After a long | 
struggle, up it comes ; we lean over, and see something, 
now white, now black, coming up through the dim 
green waters. ‘By Jove! it’s a shark!’ The fisher- | 
men grow vindictive immediately, and are bent upon | 
his destruction. ‘ Where’s the gaff?’ ‘ Here it is;’ 
and Bob insists upon doing the honours. He ‘ will 
introduce the gentleman to the party in the boat.’ 
The shark reaches the surface. Bob makes a longe 
at him, but only succeeds in giving him a poke in the 
ribs, and the shark, seeing the sort of treatment he is 
likely to meet with on board, objects strongly. There 
is a great splash and a jump, and the fisherman finds 
his level rather suddenly in the bottom of the boat, 
and off goes the shark with a couple of hooks in his 
mouth. We all abuse Bob roundly—ourselves in | 
particular—and retire to our stations very glum; but | 
the sport still going on well, we soon brighten up. 


| 
| 


Now we have a false alarm. Harry vows he has | 
got a shark, but it turns out to be only a very large | 
ray, which comes up, the sly dog, presenting himself | 
flat to the water, and so offering no slight resistance 
to all attempts at close acquaintance. But we soon 
overcome his scruples; and, in spite of his retiring 
disposition, he is gaffed by one of the fishermen with | 
a skill that makes us regret that we allowed Bob to | 
make an attempt by which he deprived us of a great 
triumph. After this, we light the fire—we have a 
little grate on board—and produce the provisions, and 
make a sort of dinner. We had, on our way out, laid 
a ground-tier of breakfast, but we find the sea-air 
appetising, with the exception of Harry, who is off | 
his feed, and evinces a strong dislike to the sight of 
eatables. Of course, we chaff him cruelly—‘the sea- 
sick have no friends.’ 

Dinner over, we set to work again, and begin hauling i 
away; but by this time the appearance of our hands | 
is not exhilarating. Nevertheless, we stand to our | 
lines like men, and haul them in of all colours, red 
and pink, and blue, and black, and brown. But at 
length a change comes o’er the spirit of our dream, | 
There is an ominous sameness in our catches. Bob 
hauls in a dogfish; Harry lands two more; we haul 
in our line minus the hooks: verdict of the fishermen, | 
‘Bit off by doggy-fish.’ And so it goes on, until the 
fishermen, seeing we are in a regular school of them, | 
advise us to ‘about ship,’ and go ashore; so in less 
than five minutes we are scudding along before a nice 
fresh breeze. ‘There is a heavy swell rolling, and | 
presently Harry is discovered to be leaning over the 
side, as if, Narcissus-like, he was in love with his || 


a 
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speedily undeceived by Harry, who informs us that we 
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reflection in the water, but he rises presently with a 
white face and a vehement desire for brandy. 

The tide is running in, so we sail up alongside of 
the quay, and land amid the admiring populace. We 
place our spoil in the hands of an elderly lady, with a 
promising beard and two eyes that are not a pair, 
giving orders that the whiting shall be cured. After 
this, with a queer sensation in our legs, as if the street 
were tossing and tumbling about, we walk towards the 
hotel, and are nearly run down on the way by some 
score of eager fellows who are going out after a school 
of mackerel which we saw jumping and flashing in 
the bay as we came into port. Before we get to the 
end of the quay, we see them jump into the boats and 
pull away with a heartiness that bodes ill for the 
future happiness of the mackerel. Watching all this, 
we are very foolishly walking one way and looking 
another, and therefore we soon find ourselves seated on 
a heap of what seems to us gray sand; but we are 


are seated on about a hundred pounds’ worth of copper 
ore, so we rise with a profound respect for the heap, 
and begin to wish we could sing— 


Who'll buy my gray sand ? 


The quay-master, a friend of Harry’s, comes up, and 
we fall into conversation with him, and learn that the 
heaps of ore we see on the quay are worth altogether 
about a thousand pounds, and are about to be shipped 
for Wales. New quays are being built, for East 
Outoftheway is a rising little town, and does an 
immense deal of business in this way. We look into 
the hold of one of the vessels lying alongside, and see 
the ore lying in great heaps there on the way to its 
destiny—kettles and penny-pieces. 

Harry, who is blasé in the matter of copper, and has 
just regained his appetite, insists on an adjournment to 
the hotel, where we make a very substantial dinner. 

Of course, over this meal there are great disputes. 
Each of us is certain that he has caught more than 
‘the other two put together.’ We argue in an amicable 
manner as to who caught the finest fish, and when we 


venture to observe that, at all events, we caught the 
first fish, Bob and Harry, who have become a little 
more knowing than they were when we started, observe 
coldly: ‘Ah, yes—only a dogfish.” We quietly ‘in- 
volve ourself in our virtue,’ and resign the pints 
tacitly, being sure we should not get them if we asked 
for them. 

When dinner is over, it is time to go and sce the 
‘seine shot,’ as there are pilchards in the bay. 

We sally forth, and scramble up the hill outside the 
town, arriving, after a tedious climb, at the look-out 
post. Here we find a crowd of persons, who hold 
shares in the seine; for a seine, boats and all, costs 
when new about a thousand pounds. 

Borrowing a glass, we perceive two large boats and 
one small one rowing out. Presently tle little one 
shoots ahead, and goes on a voyage of discovery to 
find the fish. Just at this moment, an excited gentle- 
man behind us knocks our hat over our eyes with his 
glass, and commences a wild war-dance, yelling, ‘I see 
colour!’ ‘Where? where?’ ‘There—not far from 
the vollier.’ Vollier, be it known, is the boat which 
attends on the one which contains the seine; its name 
is a corruption of the word ‘follower.’ When the 
excitement has subsided a little, we get hold of a sailor, 
who points out to us a spot in the sea which is of a 
reddish colour—this, he tells us, is caused by the 
quantity of fish. 

* They see it—the lurker sees it.’ The lurker is the 
little boat in which the master-seiner is, whose duty it 
is to give orders to shoot the seine, &c.; at the present | 
moment, he is standing up in the boat, making frantic | 
signals with his hat. The seine-boat rows on; three | 


dress: when they are ready, the frantic gentleman in 
the lurker dashes his hat down, and the Three Graces 
begin heaving over the seine. Immediately the spec- | 
tators pull out their watches—‘ Five minutes to seven!’ 
The boat commences rowing in a large circle round | 
the fish. The end of the seine is attached by a warp 
to the vollier, which remains stationary. Vigorously, 
and without stop or stay, the three men heave away at 
the net—the boat completes the circle, having reached 
the vollier again, and the seine is all out! 

‘It wants half a minute to seven—not a bad shoot.’ | 
We think not, considering that a seine is about 220 | 
fathoms long, and 15 deep, and leaded heavily. The 
three men sink exhausted in the bottom of the boat. 
We observe it is terrible work. ‘ Ah, sir, I knew a 
man as killed hiself—he were short-winded, and he 
lost his breath shooting the seine, and didn’t get it 
again—died in the boat.’ We are horrified. And now 
the ends of the seine are hemmed together with a rope, 
and the net is kept extended and held in its place by 
grapnels, or ‘grapes,’ as the East Outofthewayans call 
them. 

We retire to grog and pipes, inviting an old fisher- 
man to come with us and deliver us a lecture on 
pilchard-fishery. 

He informs us that he supposes the seine just shot 
contains from 300 to 500 ‘hosgeads’ of fish. We 
learn in time that it is the fashion to say ‘hosgead’ 
instead of hogshead in East Outoftheway, and we 
are almost inclined to believe it the more euphonious 
name of the two. He assures us there has been no 
such season as this for the last thirty years—the fish 
during that period having never been so numerous, | 
so fine, or so close inshore. He also tells us that, as 
there is a great scarcity in the market, they will fetch 
fabulous prices (he does not say fabulous, but we 
suppose that word to be equivalent to the sentence he | 
uses—‘a brave deal more nor you'd reckon’). All 


| this we gather with difficulty, for the old man chews 


tobacco, and has acquired a voice more or less as if he 
had been in the habit of swallowing hobnailed shoes; 
besides this, there is an immense clattering of glasses 
and plates, and talking and shouting, going on in the 
next room. We learn from the Phyllis of the inn— | 
who is not ‘neat-handed,’ but, on the contrary, red 
and chappy about those extremities—that the noise 
arises from a sampling dinner of mine-captains. 

East Outoftheway rivals America in her captains 
—most of the old fishermen claim the title, to say 
nothing of the skippers that trade in the port, and the 
mayor, who is an old naval officer, and a whole bevy of 
mine-agents. The mayor of East Outoftheway is a 
relic of the departed grandeur of the borough, which 
before that absurd and iniquitous Reform Bill sent two | 
members to parliament, and West Outoftheway used 
to do the same. West Outoftheway is separated | 
from East by a bridge built in Edward I.’s time—we || 
say separated, not connected, after mature deliberation, 
as being the most expressive. It is not a bright | 
specimen of architecture, the last arch on the east side 
being made of wood, for the purpose of easy destruction, | 
if the West Outofthewayans attempted to make a | 
descent on the East Outofthewayans—not that sucls 
a step would be necessary, for one man could eflec- 
tually resist a thousand, the bridge is so narrow. 
If two carts meet at the bridge, one has to wait at | 
the end while the other comes over, as it would be a || 
bold attempt for two horses to try to pass, not to 
mention the word cart. Their patience during the 
operation would be a bright example to abusive drivers 
in narrow London lanes—to be sure, at our bridge the | 
thoroughfare is not great, and the meetings of carts || 
can scarcely number hundreds since the bridge was || 
built. Indeed, there is a tradition that such occur- | 
rences were used as dates in the two Outoftheways, |, 


| 
| 
}| 
| 


men in it are busily assuming the Adamite style of | people saying: ‘ So-and-so happened about three weeks | 
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\\after Bill’s cart and Bob’s wagon met at the bridge.’ 

| We grieve to say that a new ugly but wider bridge is 

'\being built, and our old friend will be pulled down 
altogether. Of course, as the two Outoftheways are 
such close neighbours, they are always at enmity—the 
East pilots are always racing with the West to get 
the pilotage of the ships running into port; and 
whenever you are on the East side, you hear the West 
men abused as the idlest, dirtiest fellows under the 
sun—a character which transfers itself to the East 
men as soon as you get over the bridge. 

But this is not to the point, which is, that when we 
heard of the convivial meeting of the mine-captains, 
we managed to make our way among them, and found 
vehement speechifying going on on the subject of 
rating the mines. These men have for the greater 


part been mere working-miners, but have risen by 
their own exertions ; and when we come to know them, | 
we are not surprised at it, for they are a clever, shrewd, | 
practical set of men. Sampling is the periodical’ sale | 
of the ore, which is bought by the samplers, who are 
sent to purchase for the smelters in Wales. 

After the day’s work is over, they adjourn to a good 
dinner, and consume immense quantities of champagne, 
not so much because they like it, we believe, as because 
it is an expensive wine, and sounds very grandly. In 
the evening, they find themselves more at home over 
gin-and-water and pipes, and warm into eloquence, 
which is very good fun if you can keep your counte- 
nance—which is not easy, as they have an ingenious 
way of spéechifying for a quarter of an hour, with a 
nominative at one end of the oration, and the verb 
belonging to it at the other, the interval being filled 
up by a parenthesis and various eccentric branches 
from it, like a genealogical tree or a Greek verb. 

But, in spite of the amusing features of this meeting, 
we are obliged to seek our couches, for we stole so 
much from our sleep this morning, that nature, like 
the nurse-maid of our youthful days, imperatively 
beckons us to bed; so we bow our heads—Harry has 
been doing so literally for the last half-hour, utterly 
regardless of dislocation of the vertebre—and obey her 
commands. 

We are happy to be able to state, as a fact, that 
Tobbles did not kiss the chamber-maid this evening ; 
but we found him next morning asleep outside the 
bed, with nothing on but his collar and his boots. He 
complained of headache, which he attributed to pickled 

_ pilchards at supper. Of course, with our usual origin- 
ality, we quoted Bon Gualtier— 


Bless your soul, it was the salmon! 


We beg to recommend this quotation as quite new 
—one that we are sure can never have occurred to 


the operation is performed by women—a gratuitous 
and unnecessary piece of information, for our ears tell 
us so distinctly. Such a screeching and calling, with 
an under-current of female tongues running like— 
like—female tongues: we can find no higher point of 
comparison. NV. B.—Of course, dearest young ladies, 
we mean elderly female tongues. 

As soon as we enter the cellars, there is a mysterious 
whispering among the women, who are on their knees 
piling the fish in layers; and presently one lady 
approaches us, and daubing our boots with a fishy 
cloth, informs us that she has wiped our shoes, which, 
of course, implies a fee, which we give as readily as we 
would have dispensed with the preliminary defilement 
of our clean boots with a scaly, oily rag. N'importe— 
we were served in the same way when, after bumping 
our heads, skinning our elbows, and bruising our knees, 
we arrived at the lowest level of a seventy-fathom 
mine; and we conclude that ‘ wiping the shoe’ is the 
Cornish for ‘ paying your footing.’ 

But to return to our Fair Maids. After the cere- 
mony we described is over, we have time to look round 
us. The fish are stacked against the walls in heaps, 
formed, as we saw, by placing a layer of fish upon a 
groundwork of salt, then sprinkling salt over that, 
so as to make, in short, a series of sandwiches of salt 
and pilchards. Each layer is made smaller than the 
one beneath, to prevent them from toppling over, and 
the last layer is salt, so that nothing is to be seen but 
innumerable heads sticking helplessly out of the salt. 
This operation is called bulking, and in this manner 
the fish are left for some time until all the oil has run 
out. This oil is caught in gutters, and conveyed to 
tubs sunk in the ground, whence it is taken away and 
sold at a very fair price, forming no small part of the 
profits of pilchard-fishing. 

After the fish have been bulked about four weeks, 
they are taken down and washed in tubs; the water, 
rich with oil and salt, is afterwards sold as manure, 
for which purpose also are employed the damaged and 
useless fish thrown aside during bulking, for beside 
pilchard, a great many scad or horse-mackerel, chads, 
&e., are caught in the net. 

When washed, the fish are put into hogsheads, 
pierced at the bottom to let what oil still remains ooze 
out. These hogsheads are ranged round the cellars, 
and covered with round heads called bucklers, which 
are pressed down by levers—long poles fixed into holes 
in the wall at one end, and weighted with heavy stones | 
at the other. When the buckler sinks level with the 
edge, a block of wood is placed under the lever, and 
when, by these means, a vacancy is made in the hogs- 
head, fresh fish are put in, and pressed down again, 
until the cask will hold no more. When all are ready, | 


anybody before ! 

By the way, gentle reader, did you ever taste pickled 
pilchard ? 
bag containing a clean collar, a screw of tobacco, a 
tooth-brush and a night-cap, and come down at once 
to East Outoftheway, and eat some of that delightful 
fish. They are delicious—exactly like sardines; in fact, 
in two points they are, we humbly submit, superior— 
firstly, because they are not so oily; and, secondly, 
there is no leaden case to break your knife and scarify 
your fingers in opening. 

After breakfast, we take Bob out for some fresh 
air and soda-water, and then set out on our way to 
be introduced to the Fair Maids! The Fair Maids 
are more properly called Fumadoes, because they 
were smoke-dried. The Outofthewayans, like the old 
Greeks, call all that is good and beautiful by feminine 
names; so they entitle salted pilchards ‘Fair Maids ;’ 
and we can assure you that a Fair Maid of East Out- 
oftheway would hardly yield precedence to the one 

|| of Perth. 
| As we approach the salting-cellars, we are told that 


‘ 


| travels. 
If not, just take our advice and a carpet- | Mediterranean. } 


the hogsheads are headed up, and start off on their 
The greater part, if not all, go to the 


| One of the shareholders of the seine we saw shot | 
| last night invites us to go and see them ‘ tucking’ to- 
night. We are for a moment at a loss to perceive 
what amusement we can possibly derive from seeing 
other men ‘tucking,’ having heard from our sisters— 
who sat in the gallery at Freemasons’ Hall once during 
a dinner—that it is not an exhilarating proceeding. | 
| Harry comes to our rescue, and explains that ‘ tucking’ 
is casting a small seine, called a tuck-seine, inside the 
fixed one, in order to catch a portion of the enclosed 
shoal. We do not at first see why the seine itself 
should not be hauled up bodily ; but we are told that | 
when a great number are caught, it would be difficult | 
to get hands enough to bulk them before they got bad. | 
The seine, therefore, is in fact a preserve, not without 

a poacher either—no other than our friend of yester- 

day—the shark, which darts through and through the | 
nets in a most reckless manner, doing no eud of mis- 

chief. Having received this description of ‘ tucking,’ 
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we eagerly accept the invitation, but discover that, as 
it does not come off till eleven or twelve, we shall have 
to vegetate about East Outoftheway all day. 

We poke about among the rocks, and bully inoffen- 
sive crabs, and try experiments with sea-anemones 
and shrimps in the pools, until, at length, in scram- 
bling over a rocky promontory, Tobbles meets with an 
accident, as regards his nether-clothing, occasioned by 
his seating himself too suddenly upon a sharp limpet. 

The only remedy which at first presents itself is 
to sit where he is until he has a new pair made—of 
course, we, none of us, brought a very extensive ward- 
robe; but this scheme having its drawbacks—among 
which we may mention the rising of the tide—he is 
compelled to walk home. As we near Outoftheway, 
poor Bob’s evolutions are painfully laughable. He 
sidles past everybody he meets like a crab, and backs 
upstairs with a grace that would kill the ‘lord-cham- 
berlain with envy. Harry sallies forth with ‘the 
garments’ to the tailor’s, while we undertake to amuse 
Bob, as he sits shivering in his bedroom, by playing 
écarté with him. To our great satisfaction, we win a 
pint, which consoles us for the one we were defrauded 
of in the first-fish matter. Need we say we call for it 
on the spot, and drink it in triumph? 

Presently Harry and ‘the garments’ make their 
appearance. The tailor is decidedly colour-blind. ‘The 
garments’ are decidedly dark, almost black, while the 
patch inserted is of so light a shade as to suggest to 
Harry’s mind, when he sees Tobbles once more incased, 
that he ‘would make a capital pair to the governor’s 
black mare—only the white star isn’t in his forehead !’ 

Dinner, and a long chat over a cigar afterwards, are 
followed by an excursion in a boat, and then a scramble 
up a hill to see a splendid view. All this brings us 
on to dusk, when we get up a convivial party at the 
Ship, until about half-past eleven, which finds us in 
utter darkness out at sea. 


We venture to wish it was moonlight, but are reduced 
| to insignificance by the information that night i is chosen 
| for tucking because the fish are less scared in the dark. 
We see very little at present except a lot of black 

| figures, but the sea when broken has the luminous 
| appearance of naughty boys fingers when they have 


| been playing with matches. The rope, as it is hauled 
up, looks like ‘a glowworm—to be continued.’ There 
is no necessity to inform the reader that there 
was plenty of noise, for no one connected with the 
| sea can possibly do anything without an immense 
amount of ‘yo heave hos,’ and ‘cheerily, my boys, 
| cheerilies,’ as everybody is well aware. At length 
up comes the tuck-seine—and there is a great splash- 
ing of fish and a glittering of scales, and a general 
phosphorescence in the water round the boat, that 
lights everything up in an astonishing manner. The 
| fish are dipped out of the net in baskets, called in 
| East Outoftheway ‘moans’—we judge of the spelling 
| from the sound. Bob, with his usual recklessness, 
| observes that ‘the moaning of the sea’ seems rather 
profitable than otherwise in the present instance; for 
| this, however, he is rewarded by a retributive Provi- 
|| dence, which, when he falls asleep in the stern of the 
boat on our way back, precipitates the Vanderdecken 
| hat into the sea. We never beheld it more—it was lost 
in the surrounding darkness. Perchance in the wide 
| Ocean some homeward-bound vessel will pick it up; 
and emigrants returning after long years to their 
_ native soil, will welcome, as the first token of Old 
| England, that weather-beaten hat with the name of 
Tobbles conspicuously inscribed in the crown! 

We make this cheering remark to Bob, but he is 
| not consoled, saying that he is ‘ very unlucky—down- 
| right fate-spited—that he shall return to his domestic 

hearth minus his hat, and plus an incongruous patch 
| in his “ garment!”’ 

Next morning we turn our backs upon East Outof- 


theway. We went there for a day’s fishing, we come 
back wiser, and perhaps happier men—knowing a great 
deal about the fisheries, and not least—being assured | 
that the fish we have seen brought on shore will bring | 
hundreds of pounds into East Outoftheway—not to be | 
engulfed wholesale in the pockets of wealthy specu- || 
lators, but to go by driblets to support the poor || 
fishermen and their families, and keep the wolf from || 
many a poor cottage-door during the coming winter. | 

And so in the evening over our quiet bottle of port | 
we gave the toast: ‘The Fair Maids of Cornwall thet | 
feed and clothe the poor !’ 


NEW METALLIC BOATS. 


Amonest the most useful innovations of the present | 
day is the application of iron for the purposes of | 
navigation; and the description we gave recently of | 
the Great Eastern Steam-ship, must convince our | 
readers of the vast superiority of metal over wood | 
as a material in naval architecture. We now proceed | 
to offer some remarks on the ‘metallic boats and | 
military wagons,’ which have recently been patented | 
by Mr Joseph Francis of New York, and more par. | 
ticularly introduced to the notice of the British 
government and public by Major Vincent Eyre, of 
the Bengal Artillery. | 
The attention of the lords of the Admiralty having 
been called to this new invention, an order was issued 
early in the present year, directing that a trial of 
the qualities of the corrugated iron boats should be 
made. One of the largest was therefore procured from 
the Collins line of steamers, and experimented upon. 
The boat selected was about the size of a large man- 
of-war cutter. To test the strength of the material | 
and its capabilities of resistance, in case of being | 
dashed against or upon a rock, was the main object | 
of the trial. Accordingly a workman, armed with a | 
heavy long-handled axe, dealt several severe blows 
with all his strength upon the bottom. The result, 
which in the case of a wooden boat would have been to | 
shatter it to pieces, was here perfectly triumphant: 
not an indentation was perceptible. A smaller boat 
was then taken on shore, rolled and knocked about on 
the rough stones of a cobble-pavement by six men, 
who afterwards lifted it up on end, and let it fall 
several times. ‘The rolling about produced only some 
insignificant bulges, which were soon rectified by a 
few strokes of a hammer; no real injury, however, had 
been done to the boat. The boat was now launched 
into the water, and rowed endways by four powerful | 
men against a stone pier-head several times. This new 
experiment ended with the same result; the violence 
of the shocks had not caused the little craft to spring 
a leak, nor were there any other signs of damage. 
Having shewn the strength, we will now proceed to 
describe the structure and advantages of these metallic 
boats. In fact, their superiority over the wooden boat, | 
either for the ordinary purposes of transit of goods, or | 
the extraordinary purposes of safety in the hour of | 
peril, is so palpable, that there can be little doubt | 
that before long they will be brought into general use. |, 
These metallic boats, then, are formed of thin sheets | 
of copper or iron galvanised, without braces or skeleton |, 
supports of any kind, the strength being entirely | 
derived from the corrugations. ‘The extraordinary | 
power derived from corrugation is very simple. Take, 
for example, a thin plate of iron with a plane surface, 
and set it on end, and it will be seen to bend in| 
the centre from its own weight. Take, on the 
contrary, the same thin plate, moulded into small 
semicircular corrugations at intervals. Let it be set | 
upright like the other, and it will be found that not i 
only does it not bend, but that it will scarcely yield to | 
the combined efforts of four ordinary men. 
Corrugated sheets of iron, as our readers are | | 


ring i 
to be | 
| stability must be given to the gracefully curved form 
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| doubtless aware, are now very frequently used for roof- 
| ing, especially at our railway-stations and extensive 
| warehouses. The corrugations required for such pur- 
however, are simple and easily effected, compared 
| with that needed for boat-building, where strength and 


of the boat; in fact, the great difficulty has always 
|| been to twist the metal to the peculiar curvature of 
| the ship’s form. Modern improvements have, however, 
| overcome this difficulty. By the latest process, cast- 
iron dies are made as large as a full-sized boat, with 
| the corrugations on the upper or convex side, and 
| corresponding depressions on the lower or concave 
| side. These dies require all the force of the hydraulic 
piston to work them; but when the sheet of metal 
is placed between them, it is forced, by a gradual 
| pressure, to the shape as the dies come together; and 
the corrugations being formed whilst the metal is in 


the mould, they hold it rigidly and firmly there; so |- 


|| firmly, indeed, that the shell or outward surface of the 
|| boat, when put together, will preserve its shape, and 
withstand the wear and tear of hard service without 
thwarts or braces of any kind on the inside. ‘No 
frames or timbers of any kind,’ observes Major Eyre, 
‘are required, as the strength is attained by the 
corrugations. The stiffness or strength of the sheet 
is increased by the boldness, form, and depth of the 
corrugations; so that as these are increased, the 
thickness of the metal can be decreased, still retaining 
the strength.’ From this, by a kind of corollary, it 
will be at once seen that as the strength is attained 
by the corrugations, and the corrugations add nothing 
to the weight, the strength of the boat may be materi- 
ally increased without its lightness being in the least 
affected. 
The usefulness of these metallic boats, in cases of 
shipwreck, has been so well established and appreciated, 
that the government of the United States has stationed 


them along the whole line of sea and lake coasts, where 
they have been instrumental in saving many thousands 


of lives. It has also passed a law compelling every 
passenger-ship to be provided with a certain pro- 
portion of these boats. We have, however, a still more 
valuable application of them in the ‘life-car.’ The 
life-car is a kind of boat or chest, made of copper or 
iron, and closed over by a convex roof. A door or 
hatchway in the centre admits the passengers—a car 
generally holds about four or five. When the passen- 
gers are settled inside, the door is shut down, and bolted 
to its place, so as to prevent the surf from beating in 
upon the inmates. All inside is, of course, dark as 
night, and the terrified prisoner may almost think it 
better to be drowned in the open air, than run the risk of 
it closed in in his little car; but a few minutes relieves 
his mind and dissipates his terror. The car is drawn 
| to the land, suspended by rings from a hawser, which 
has previously been stretched from the shore to the 
ship, by ropes, or rather lines, attached to the two ends 
of the hawser. By means of these, the empty car is 
first drawn by the unfortunate passengers to the ship, 
and then, when freighted, drawn back by the people on 
the beach. A writer in the Life-boat Institution Journal, 


| in an article on the Life-boat Saving Benevolent 
| Institution of New York, remarks: ‘ It will be observed 
| that two-thirds of the persons saved as above quoted 


—namely, 1000 out of 1500—have been, through the 
instrumentality of a life-car, drawn through the surf, 
after a communication has been effected with the 
stranded ship by means of the mortar and rocket 
apparatus.’ 

But to bring the invaluable services rendered to 
humanity by this life-car more home to the imagination 
of the reader, we will single out the shipwreck of the 
Ayrshire. During a severe snow-storm in the month 
of January, the Ayrshire, with about 200 passengers 
on board, was driven upon the shore of New Jersey, 


and stranded. The sea beat and the surf rolled so 
heavily, that it was physically impossible for a boat 
to put out and reach her; and there she might have 
lain, battered about amongst the breakers until the 
timbers had given way, and all on board perished, had 
not a life-boat station providentially been at hand. 
The life-car and its apparatus were at once brought 
out: the first shot from the mortar carried the line 
across the wreck ; the hawser was expeditiously hauled 
through the surf, and the car attached. In a short 
time every passenger, to the number of 200, was drawn 
through the foaming surges, and landed at the station 
dry and comfortable. We need not enlarge upon the 
importance of having this life-car introduced into 
England, and kept at stations along the coast. It 
is impossible to estimate the number of lives that 
might be saved by its instrumentality in the course 
of a year. 

But the purposes to which this useful invention may 
be applied have not yet been exhausted, and perhaps 
the most important remains to be stated. It is well 
known how essential to successful expeditions in mili- 
tary affairs is a rapid mode of transit, especially across 
swollen streams and unfordable rivers. It was, we 
think, with the view of facilitating and expediting the 
movements of the matériel of an army, that Mr Francis 
was first occupied in perfecting his invention. At all 
events, the result has shewn how admirably adapted 
for such purposes his army floating-wagons have 
proved themselves. England has been slow to recog- 
nise their merits; France has, some months since, 
experimented upon them, and pronounced in their 
favour; while the United States has long ago adopted 
them. 

The military metallic road-wagon used by the 
United States army is made on the same principle of 
strength and lightness as the metallic boat we have 
already described. ‘The part comprising the body 
is built of the same corrugated metal—that is, iron 
or copper—partakes of the same durable and indes- 
tructible qualities ; and ‘ whereas an ordinary military 
wagon, such as those at present in use with our army, 
is useful only for the purposes of land-carriage, the 
metallic carriage unites in itself, either singly or by 
combination, the qualities of an ammunition or store 
carriage, a pontoon, a row-boat, a raft for the heaviest 
artillery, and, finally, a bridge for transporting the 
whole matériel of an army over otherwise deep and 
impassable rivers.’ 

But we have to go further, and consider the value of 
these boats as pontoons. It is not intended that Mr 
Francis’s invention should in all cases supersede entirely 
the admirable air-tight boat-pontoons of Sir Charles | 
Pasley, or the close cylindrical pontoons of General 
Blanshard. These may be very useful in the passage 
of very rapid streams; yet the metallic wagons of Mr | 
Francis have peculiar advantages of their own. Every | 
one who has visited the Rhine, especially at Cologne, 
has witnessed in what manner boats have been made 
the substructure of bridges. The idea then immedi- | 
ately suggests itself, that an able engineer could easily 
arrange these wagons together so as to make them 
perfectly capable of supporting any weight that may 
be put upon them. If this be the case, a bridge—an | 
itinerant bridge we might almost call it—moves about 
with the army, performing at the same time various 
and useful functions. Instead of being carried, a use- 
less incumbrance, like the present pontoons, it assists 
in carrying the baggage and impedimenta of the 
troops. In fact, where, as in an army, everything 
ought to be made capable of as wide an application as 
possible, the metallic wagons will be found of peculiar 
value. Like the canoe of the North American Indian, | 
it can be converted from a boat into a hut—a third 
important use. Of what infinite service would these 
wagons not have been out in the Crimea, during those 
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| dreary months when an effective shelter could not be 

| procured for the men! Now, that the evil has been 

| accomplished, it forcibly strikes one how much more 
readily huts of galvanised corrugated iron might have 

| been constructed and conveyed to the east, than those 
heavy lumbering wooden structures which were eventu- 
ally sent out, and with difficulty put together. They 
would have ridden compactly, and been strong enough 
to have stood firm, without wooden frames and without 
nails, in the shape of a long triangular tent. ‘The 
lesson, doubtless, will not be lost. 

‘To sum up briefly the good qualities of the metallic 
boats,’ observes Major Eyre—‘they are more light, 
more strong, more lasting, more easily managed, require 
less repair (than the wooden boats). ‘They are fire-proof, 
worm-proof, water-proof. ‘They will not corrode or 
rot, are always tight and ready for service in every 
climate. They can never become water-soaked; or 
when hung to the davits for six months or a year, they 
are ready for lowering into the water. The concussion 
of cannon has no effect upon them: thie stroke of a 
shot that would disable a wooden boat, would only 
perforate an iron one; and a perforation, when made, 
can easily be repaired by simply beating back the 
protruding parts with a hammer.’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon the advant- 
ages of these boats. From whatever point of view 
they may be considered, their superiority over the old 
woodet craft is at once evident. A proof, however, 
that the merits of these metallic boats are beginning 
to be appreciated in England, may be gathered from 
the fact, that the proprietors of the Cunard line of 
steamers, running from Liverpool to New York, have 
ordered a complete set for that magnificent vessel the 
Persia. 


ADVANTAGES OF RAILWAY-TUNNELS. 

We cannot help repeating a narrative which we heard on 
one such occasion, told with infinite gravity by a clergy- 
man whose name we at once inquired about, and of whom 
we shall only say, that he is one of the best and worthiest 
sons of the kirk, and knows when to be serious as well as 
when to jest. ‘Don’t tell me,’ said he to a simple-looking 
Highland brother, who had apparently made his first trial 
of railway-travelling in coming up to the Assembly —‘ don’t 
tell me that tunnels on railways are an unmitigated evil: 
they serve high moral and esthetical purposes. Only the 


other day I got into a railway-carriage, and I had hardly | 


taken my seat, when the train started. On looking up, I saw 


sitting opposite to me two of the most rabid dissenters in | 


Scotland. I felt at once that there could be no pleasure for 
me in that journey, and with gloomy heart aud countenance 
I leaned back in my corner. But all at once we plunged into 
a long tunnel, black as night, and when we emerged at the 
other end, my brow was clear and my ill-humour was 
entirely dissipated. Shall I tell you how this came to be? 
All the way through the tunnel I was shaking my fists in 
the dissenters’ faces, and making horrible mouths at them, 
and that relieved me, and set me all right. Don’t speak 
against tunnels again, my dear friend.’— Fraser's Magazine. 


STAG-BEETLE, 

The late Mr George Samouelle, of the British Museum, 
used to relate a story concerning the above insect, of 
which I should like to know if it obtains in many parts 
of England. During one of his excursions to or in the 
New Forest, he saw a number of countrymen assembled 
at the foot of a tree stoning something to death. On 


approaching, he found a poor stag-beetle the subject of 


attack. Causing them to desist, he picked up the poor 
thing, and put it into a box, asking at the same time why 
it was to be stoned to death. He was told it was the 
devil’s imp, and was sent to do some evil to the corn, 
which I have forgotten. 
considered the identical gentleman in black or not, it is 
impossible to say; but I know he used to laugh at the 


Whether Mr Samouelle was | 


stupid staring wonder of the countrymen, and the trouble 
he had to elicit a reply to his own ignorance.—Notes and || 


Queries. | 


THE SKY-LARK. 


O sirp, from the shade of the forest 
I see thee emerging ; 
And I list to the magical surging 
Of song which thou pourest, 
When evening's fair tresses are hoarest ; 
O little brown peri upspringing, 
There is surely a soul in thy singing! 


Thy heart's wealth around thou art flinging, 
In tempests of gladness, 
In warblings of ecstatic madness 
Tumultuously ringing, 
Through thine own flood of harmony winging, 
Striving on with that passionate paining, 
Life and love blent in rapturous straining! 
In a whirl of music revolving, 
In circles enchanted— 
As if by the infinite haunted, 
Thou seemest dissolving, 
Those tremulous gushes evolving ; 
Till with spiral and quivering motion, 
Thou nearest the heaven’s wide ocean. 
Still higher and higher thy fleeing, 
More mazy thy trilling ; 
Like a fountain o’erflowing and filling 
The vastness of being— 
More faint, oh! more faint to my seeing — 
Away! where but longing can follow, 
Far, far up the blue starry hollow. 


O bird, thou art floating and fading, 
On to the empyrean— 

Through gold and vermilion and Tyrian 
Dyes thou art wading— 

Till cometh the stillness and shading— 

And soon with the spirit-land blended, 

In a voice and a dream thou art ended! 


E. 0. D. 


GRANITE MANURE. 

While examining the granite quarries at Northbridge, 
Massachusetts, a few days since, I had a conversation with 
the workmen who were dressing out the stone, in reference 
| to the dust that they were rapping off with a flat piece of 
board from the face of the stone they were hammering. 
The dust is reduced in the hammering of the stone to an 
impalpable powder, and will float in the air. I said to them 
that it would be well to try the vegetating powers of 
this granite-dust in a hill of corn. They replied that it 
had been used in gardens and on grass-lands with great 
success, and that it was equal to the best manure. This 
fact is of great importance to agricultural science, for it 
opens a newly discovered source of wealth in the rocky 
lands. The granite rocks that are now barren may be 
ground to an impalpable powder, and used as a fertiliser. 
Feldspar, a component of granite, in many districts is 
abundant, and yields potash on analysis. — Washington 
Intelligencer. 


NOTICE TO THE BELLES OF THE BALL. 

The Bombay Times has an article condemning the 
practice of allowing natives to see us dance, and gives 
an anecdote of the Goicowar, as illustrative of the feelings 
with which the natives view an exhibition of the kind. 
‘ His highness being present at a ball where a remarkably 
| stout young lady, then just arrived from home, was the 
| belle of the evening, asked how much a girl of that kind 
would cost in London, because, if not too dear, he should 
order out a dozen of them.’ 
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